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NOTE. 



2%e following Handbook was awarded the First 
Prize of £5, offered at the Oireachtas of 1902 y for 
the best Handbook of Irish Teaching. The prize in 
question was subscribed by Captain de la Hoyde, 
of the London Gaelic League. 



PREFACE. 
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The preparation of this Handbook of teaching was 
begun under a feeling that such a work was much 
wanted, and without reference to Oireachtas require- 
ments. That the book secured a prize at the Oireachtas 
was chiefly valuable as a means of getting it published 
and circulated. The aim of the work is not wide, 
being merely to supply a method of class teaching. 
Many questions of pedagogic value and interest, 
such as the frequency of classes, their proper 
organisation, the qualifications of teachers, eto., are 
not touched upon. These questions are left to 
practical teachers. 

The work that Gaelic Leaguers have set themselves 
is a gigantic one, being no less than to teach a new 
language to a whole nation. That we shall succeed 
there can be, now, no question. Even with the very 
faulty methods of teaching that have hitherto 
prevailed, numerous Irish speakers and writers have 
been made. The need, however, for improved 
methods becomes every day more claimant ; we 
cannot afford to neglect any improvement that tends 
to lighten our work. This little handbook is a first 
step on the road of improvement, and will likely be 
followed by many others. We will hail with joy 
every advance made, whether on the lines here 
suggested or on any other lines. 



IV PREFACE. 

The writer has to apologise for the frequent use in 
the following pages of the pronoun " I." It is used 
for the sake of clearness in expounding the method 
of teaching, and also to mark his responsibility for 
certain developments of the Gouin method not found 
elsewhere. 

peAT)AU rriAC frionnLAoiC. 

-At-CLiat, "Ouibtintie, 
18 mi meA*6on-fo5niAi|t, 1902. 
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Had M. Gouin achieved nothing in his long life 
but to discover and point out the futility of the 
classical or book methods of teaching languages he 
would have accomplished enough for one man. 
What years of valuable school life are wasted in our 
schools and colleges in an abortive attempt to teach 
boys and girls a language which they never 
acquire, but which even a single year's residence 
amongst people who speak the language would not 
fail to impart to even the dullest amongst them. 
Fortunately it is not now necessary to labour this 
point, particularly amongst Gaelic Leaguers ; for the 
fewyears' experience we have had in trying to impart a 
knowledge of Irish from the study of books has fairly 
convinced us that we must try other methods or 
give up the attempt to bestow a working knowledge 
of our language upon any but a limited and select 
number of our people. But M. Gouin did not 
content himself with demolishing old idols. He 
discovered and enunciated many principles of teach- 
ing in respect of languages, and if he did not 
elaborate and complete a perfect system of teaching, 
he at least offered such suggestions as have made 
the path easy for other reformers. 

Amongst the principles discovered and enunciated 
by Gouin the following are important : — 

I. A language must be learned at first through the 
ear and not through the eye ; that is, the teaching 

B 
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must be oral. This principle is stamped with nature's 
approval. No mother attempts to teach a young 
child to speak by showing it signs and characters in 
a book. It is only in the case of deaf and dumb 
children that such a method is resorted to. In this 
case it is a matter of hard necessity to substitute a 
remaining and less appropriate sense for the sense 
that is missing. Yet, in teaching languages from 
books, pupils are placed almost on a level with the 
deaf and dumb, for they are expected to acquire by 
means of the visual organ the faculty of speech, 
which may be so much more easily acquired through 
the sense of hearing. If this principle is true in a 
general sense, it has special force for Gaelic Leaguers. 
The class of material we find in Gaelic classes is 
most unsuitable for student work by book methods. 
Many of our students have no knowledge of 
grammar in any language and could not, if they 
tried, acquire such knowledge. Many of them are 
beyond the age of effective student life, and cannot 
hope to gain proficiency in the language unless the 
path is made easy for them. Further, it is very 
necessary to bring our students into touch as soon 
as possible with the Irish speakers around them, and 
book Irish is useless for this purpose. The book 
lessons utterly fail the student when he is put to 
the practical test of conversation. Moreover, book 
Irish or literary Irish is generally found to present 
considerable differences in its words and constructions 
from local dialect Irish, and this interposes additional 
barriers between the learner of Irish and Irish 
speakers. The student is thus deprived of the 
stimulus and encouragement which he ought to 
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find in understanding, and being understood, so far 
as his vocabulary goes, by Irish speakers. Under 
the Gouin method the pupils ought to be instructed 
in the language as it is spoken in their own neighs 
bourhood. Hence every word they learn they can 
speak, and are readily understood. Tbey are able, 
from the first, to use what Irish they have learned to 
acquire more, and every Irish speaker they meet 
becomes a teacher to them. 

II. Language must be learned by sentences and 
not by words. 

The opposite plan followed by book students 
constitutes one of their chief difficulties when they 
put down their books and hear the language spoken 
in ordinary conversation. The student is unable to 
distinguish the separate words, and is hopelessly 
confused. Moreover, although- he may know all the 
words which he desires to use, he has to think out 
elaborate rules for building up his sentence, and if he 
forgets one of these rules he falls into some dreadful 
solecism and gets laughed at for his pains. In the 
oral method the language is invariably taught by 
sentences, and the student has no difficulty in 
distinguishing the words in ordinary conversation so 
far as his vocabulary carries him. His power of 
intuition is evolved and evoked for the construction 
of sentences — a more reliable power than that of 
memory. 

III. The student must be made to think in the 
language he is learning. 

This, of course, is necessary, whatever the system 
of teaching pursued, for no person can make much 
use of a language, as a spoken tongue, until he can 
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think in it. With the book method of teaching two 
important obstacles are found to prevent the 
student's progress in this respect; the English 
printed word and the necessity for translation. At 
every step the mind of the student is tied down to the 
English word and the English idiom, which interpose 
themselves betwixt the idea and the Irish expression 
of it. In the oral method there are no such obstacles. 
English is used sparingly to create a correct mental 
attitude towards the lesson and to evoke the ideas ; 
thereafter the action conceived in the mind of the 
student is connected with its proper expression in 
Irish. Hence, in a very short time the student can 
think in Irish. There is no translation, and English 
is only invoked to call forth the conception, the rest 
being done in Irish. 

IV. Gouin claims that all language falls into one 
of two categories, one of which he calls objective 
language and the other subjective language. 

These divisions of language are, it is claimed, 
psychologically distinct. The former relates to 
objects and experiences external to the person speak- 
ing; the latter are mainly conceptions and judgments 
of the mind. The ordinary experiences of life may 
be expressed in series of sentences, closely allied and 
arranged in the order of time. This arrangement 
falls in with the natural order of mental activities, 
and is accordingly a powerful aid to assimilation and 
memory. The sequence of thought follows the line 
of least resistance by a succession of well-ordered 
steps, the only new element being the expression of 
the ideas. The student is made to live his own life 
over again, and live it in Irish. If the student has 
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been brought up in Ireland he will have recalled to 
him in the Irish language many of the facts of life 
as already known to him; while if he has been 
brought up in the large cities of his own land or 
outside of Ireland he will learn many things about 
Ireland that will be interesting and useful to him, 
and he will have assimilated his information through 
the medium of the Irish language, which he is learn- 
ing all the time. 

The subjective language, that is, the language which 
embodies our judgments upon external objects, is 
dealt with in a different, but equally effective, way. 
It is taught as class-room conversation, having 
reference to the work in hand or the immediate sur- 
roundings, and acquires a hold upon the minds of 
pupils as effective as does the language of the Series. 

The inquirer is invited to compare the ordered 
sequence of the sentences in the following Series 
with the disconnected and chaotic phrases found in 
an ordinary phrase book, and he will have little 
difficulty in deciding that the Gouin arrangement of 
the sentences is a true psychological help to the 
acquirement of a language. 

V. Grammar is taught in a new way and without 
requiring the student to learn off by rote a number 
of technical rules before he has any conception of 
how these rules are to assist him. 

This has, as already indicated, a special value for 
Gaelic League work. Many of our students are simply 
incapable of mastering the complexities of grammati- 
cal rules. Some of them are too young, some of them 
are too old, and most of them are too uneducated, to 
study grammar effectively. By the oral method we 
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can give all comers a good working knowledge of 
grammar without the need of studying its rules or 
using its technique or terminology, just as a child 
learns to express itself correctly without any know- 
ledge of grammar. To advanced students the teacher 
will impart a knowledge of the general principles of 
Irish grammar, and students who wish to pursue the 
subject can then read the grammars for themselves. 

VI. Just as the sentence is the all-important 
element of speech and not the isolated word, so the 
verb is the soul of the sentence, the element around 
which the idea is grouped. If the teacher should 
doubt this, let him select the verbs from any of the 
following series and repeat them to himself, and if he 
has already conceived the general idea of the lesson, 
the verbs will suggest almost the whole meaning of 
the sentences. No selection of nouns or other words 
will have the same effect. On this matter we are at 
issue with another well-known oral method. 

VII. The Gouin lessons are the language of real 
life and the language of truth. No false or absurd 
thing is ever said, so that the mind of the student 
is not demoralised by fictitious, absurd and obviously 
false and impossible statements. The student is 
merely carried through one of his own experiences, 
or through a fact with which he is first made familiar. 
This is a powerful help to assimilation and memory. 

Here are some further advantages of the Gouin 
method, and more will be noted incidentally as our 
lesson proceeds: — 

(1) It trains the ear and the imagination from the 
! start, and teaches a knowledge of Ireland and Irish 

! life at the same time that the language is taught. 
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(2) It is easy for the pupils and not too hard upon 
the teacher, provided he knows the method, and has 
suitable text books. The learning of our native 
language by this method is a pleasant recreation and 
involves no drudgery. 

(3) English is soon forgotten and left out of the 
question. Even when used it is only as a help to 
evoke an idea, which idea is not a mere translation 
of an English sentence. This idea when evoked is 
immediately associated in the student's mind with 
an Irish sentence. 

(4) Under our oral system all can learn, the young, 
the old, the brilliant and the mediocre, and the rate 
of progress does not vary much as between students ; 
just as children of various capacities learn to speak 
their mother tongue in much the same period of 
time. 

(5) The progress made by students in a real know- 
ledge of the language is much more rapid by the 
Gouin system than by the book method. I submit 
that it is also more rapid than by any other oral 
method. 

(6) Reading and writing are also taught in Gouin 
instruction, but these follow instead of preceding the 
oral teaching. This is the natural order, (1) speak- 
ing, (2) reading, (3) writing. 

(7) The series method may be effectively employed 
to teach history and other subjects in Irish. Histori- 
cal series may be introduced at any stage, and the 
series will be none the less effectual for teaching the 
language while they also teach history, 

(8> The method may be profitably employed in 
Irish-speaking districts to teach reading, spelling. 
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and Writing, and to enlarge the vocabulary of 
students and teach them the grammar and construe 
tion of the language. 

We claim the following advantages for the Gouin 
method as compared with other oral methods now in 
vogue : — 

(1) We use English to convey our ideas in the 
first instance, thus proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. Some of the others proceed on an 
opposite principle and use only the language to be 
taught. This proceeding is too like to the method 
of teachers in Irish-speaking districts who do not 
know the language of their pupils, but require the 
latter to know and use Irish from the first. We are 
able to indicate the meanings of words before we use 
them, giving their application afterwards. We can also 
give necessary explanations at any stage, and can pro- 
ceed to teach abstract ideas from the first. As soon as 
we can walk without our crutch, we discard it. 

(2) We claim that the Series method of arrang- 
ing language possesses a real scientific value in 
teaching not possessed by any other arrangement. 

(3) We claim that the verb is the important word 
in the sentence, and teach it first. Other systems 
that rely upon objects and pictures, i.e., upon nouns, 
cannot teach the verb first, and are at a consequent 
disadvantage. Our method is peculiarly suited to 
teach Irish, for the verb takes precedence in every 
Irish sentence. 

(4) A teacher by the Gouin method can take a 
large class and teach in a hall where other lessons 
are proceeding. Teachers by some of the other 
methods cannot do so. 
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(5) The Gouin method is not a proprietary method, 
and everyone is free to teach by it. 

The writer of this handbook, however, holds no 
brief for any method or interest, except for the most 
effective method of teaching Irish, and recommends 
that, where practicable, various oral methods be tried 
and that the method giving the best results in the 
particular circumstances shall be adhered to. 
Further, the intelligent teacher, having made himself 
proficient in one or more of these methods, should 
introduce such modifications as he may deem desir- 
able. While Gouin enunciated principles, he pre- 
scribed no well-defined method of teaching. Others 
have done so in his name, and whether they interpret 
his views correctly, or whether they may have 
improved upon his ideas, is not for me to judge- 
The intelligent teacher, as he gains experience, will 
be able to add many valuable touches to the system. 

I now proceed to give practical instructions as to 
the teaching of a Gouin Series, reserving any further 
remarks I have to make as to the principles of this 
method of teaching for the present. 

My class being ready, I announce to them in 
English the title of the lesson for the evening which 
will describe some homely experience with which 
they are all familiar. Let us suppose it to be 1 shut 
the door, and I at once proceed to teach them the 
Irish for this sentence. Say the Irish word for shut 
is 'OTltH'O. I repeat clearly, distinctly, and loudly, 
two or three times TMttllT), TMltllT), 'OtltHU But if 
you want to say J shut, say TMUiroini, T)Tttl1 > Oim, 

tmtiroini, •oirovoim, tmtiroini, 'omn'oim. And 

what do I T)tUiroim ? The door. Door in Irish is 
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T)OtlAS. The Irish for the is AH, AH, AH, hence 
TMttiroini AH T)OtlAS. (Repeat and explain until 
pupils know and can say the sentence). Now how do 1 
shut the door? What are the actions involved? 
Attend to me ! 

1. I stand up. 

2. I walk a step. 

3. I walk another step. 

4. I walk to the door. 

5. I stretch out my hand. 

6. I take hold of the door. 

7. I shut the door. 

8. I return back. 

9. I sit down again. 

Now the most important words in these sentences 
are those describing the actions, so please note 
separately what these are, so I will teach these first. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Walk. 

3. Walk. 

4. Walk. 

5. Stretch out; 

7. Take hold. 

8. Return. 

9. Sit down. 

The word I use for stand up is 6HU5, arise, 6ltl1§, 
61111$, 6HVI5. Who stands up or arises ? I. That is 
expressed by saying, 61U15W1, 6lR1$im, SllUgim, 
6lR15im. The Irish word for walk is S1Ut)At, 
S1t3t)At,S1tlt)At,andIwalkisS1tlOtAim,S1t3t)tAim, 
S1Ut)tAW1, S1Ut)tAim. The word for stretch is Sftl, 
SfH, STH; but I stretch is S1H1H1, STHWI, STHHT), 
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sTtum. Out = Am AC, sTtum Am AC, sTtum Am aC. 

The word for take hold, is t)eitl, to seize or grasp, 

toem, t)em, t)em. I take hold = oemim, fceitum, 

t)eitlim, t)emim. I shut has been already given; 
you remember it : Tttltll'Oim, 'OTltll'Oini, TDUtiraim. 
Return is pit, pit, pit ; I return, £1ttim, pittim, 

pittim, pittim, pittwi, pittim. Sit down is smX), 

sit, and SfOS, down, Stilt) SIOS, Stilt) SfOS, but I 

sit down is stnt)im sTos, stnxyim sTos, stnt)im 
sTos. 

Having brought my pupils successfully over the 
verbs, I give them a little rest, so that they may 
assimilate what they have just heard. Relaxation 
is afforded by change as much as by idleness, so I 
utilise the pause by introducing a few sentences of 
another sort, very few at a time, but these will be 
constantly used thereafter. 

6isu Horn ! 6isu tiom, a CAitTn. c^im 
as 6isueACc. uA 50 m Ait ; mAit Ati CAitTn 
tfl. 

These sentences I explain to the class and repeat 
until they can be spoken by each member. I also 
write them on the blackboard, and thereafter they 
pass into our ordinary language, so that we have 
already begun to teach the subjective and abstract 
language. I now return to the verbs and teach them 
over again, indicating the actions by pantomime and 
repeating the words. I may or may not return to 
the English explanations, as I judge that they are 
required. But I take care to repeat the words in 
Irish. It is one of the principles laid down by Gouin 
that telling is not teaching, and we rest everything 
on constant repetition with such gestures or emphasis 
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as will carry the meaning to the mind of the pupil. 
It will be observed that during all this time, I do 
not ask the pupils to say the verbs. This will come 
in good time, but the words must first be lodged in 
their ears and carried to their brains, and when that 
is accomplished, the tongue will wag effectively. 
Pronunciation ! It is as easy as child's play under 
this system. Why, I have taken a class of raw 
recruits from a London suburb, to whom the sound 
of r was unknown except in a wrong situation, and 
in three lessons they could pronounce all the words 
they had been taught ; startling even their teacher 
with the fidelity with which they reproduced his 
Donegal pronunciation. 

Having taught the verbs a second time, I again 
make some remarks to the class — those already 
taught, with perhaps a phrase or two thrown in, as Atl 

cuigeAtin zH sin? 01151m. tif ttHgim. 

At)A11l AllfS 6. I now repeat the verbs a third time 
more quickly, and then I examine the class as to 
their pronunciation and knowledge of the meaning. 
This will usually call for fresh repetition on my part, 
and I never shrink from repetition until it is no 
longer required. 

Having satisfied myself on this point, I proceed to 
teach the sentences somewhat as follows : — 

" Attend to me. (This would be said in Irish after 
the first lesson.) You remember the lesson we are 
at, T)1ttl1 , Oim ATI T)OUAS, and you remember the 
actions involved. 

1. " 6lU151tTl. Now this word expresses the whole 
idea, but is somewhat indefinite, and the Irish 
define it by the idiomatic expression. I arise in 
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my standing, that is in a standing position or state. 
Standing is expressed by the Irish word SeASAlfl, 
seASAttl, SeASAlfl ; but in my standing — the Irish 
word for in, in this case is 1tl, as in English, and my 
is mo. 'This would make 111 mo SeAS A1tl, but by a 
peculiar principle, which I will explain to you later, 
when you are prepared for it, this tTIOhas the power 
of modifying or altering, aspirating, we call it, the 
first letter of the following word, so that SeASAlfl be- 
comes SeASAtfi— m mo SeASAtti ; 6im§im 111 

mo SeASAlfl " (repeat three or four times' slowly 
and distinctly). 

2. "S1Ut)tAim, where? how ? A step. Step in Irish 
is coif c6itn — made up of c6im, a step or degree, and 

cor, the foot, coisceim, coisceim, coisceim. 

S1Ut>tA11Tl C01SC6im, for we do not translate the 
article a into Irish. There is no indefinite article in 
Irish. If there is no article the word is indefinite. 
Hence S1t1t)tAim C01SC6W1 is exactly equivalent to 
* I walk a step.' Look ! we express in two words what 
requires four in English ! Good ! S1Ut)tAim C01S- 
C6im." (Repeat). 

3. " S1Ut)tAim another step. We put the qualify- 
ing word after the noun in Irish, hence S1Ut)tAim 
C01SC6im another, and another is expressed by 

eite, eite, eite. siut>tAim coisceim eite." 

(Repeat.) 

4. " S1t1t)tAim to the door. Now the word for door 
you have already had, T)OUAS, AH T)OrtAS, and to is 
X)0 ; X)0 AH T)ORAS. It is usual to shorten X>0 All 
into one word, 'OO'tl, hence, 'OO'll T)OUAS, SlUtttAWl 
"OO'tl 'DORAS." (Repeat.) 

5. " sTmm Am AC. What do I Sftl Am AC ? My 
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hand. Hand in Irish is tAtfl, t&lfl, t&tfl, and mo, 
my : tT10 t&tfl. STmm AtTIAC mo tAttl " (Repeat), 

6. " toeiRim. We say in Irish I seize on the door, 
and the word for on is AR, AR AH T)ORAS. 
t)eimm AR At! T)ORAS " (Repeat.) 

7. "T)Rtm)im Atl T)ORAS. This sentence has 
been taught in the title of our lesson, so you already 
know it." (Repeat, nevertheless, as they probably 
do not know it.) 

9. " pittim back. Back, in the sense of backwards, 
is rendered by ARMS, ARA1S, ARA1S. pttWl 
ARA1S " (Repeat.) 

10. "SUVOim SfOS again. ARTS is the Irish 
equivalent for again. ARTS, ARTS, ARTS. SttrOlfT! 
STOS ARTS " (Repeat.) 

CRToC. 

* 

I repeat the sentences slowly and distinctly, dwell- 
ing on each word and with suitable indications of the 
meaning. Then I turn from the exercise and have 
a little conversation, beginning with the sentences 
already known. 

Atl UtHgeAtin CU S1tl ? etc., and adding others. 
61SCT0 t10m, mA S6 X)XMl T)€01t 6. lift UU Ag 
SlSCeACC. tlR Atl CAItTtl S1tl Ag SlSUeACU. 

Then I return to the Series once more and teach it 
again, this time mostly in Irish, unless explanations 
are asked for, or I deem them necessary. Then 
another short break, and I rehearse the whole lesson 
over again, speaking with the same rapidity and with 
the same emphasis as if I were conversing with my 
class or reading for them. I now examine the pupils 
in their knowledge of the exercise, and as th«y are 
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unlikely at this stage to know it off accurately, I 
have occasion for further repetition. After this 
examination I consider the lesson taught, and give 
each member a written or printed copy to take home 
with him. It will be remembered that this is the 
first he has seen of the written words, so I instruct 
him to make an exact copy of the lesson in his note 
book, and bring back my copy on the following 
night. I also instruct him to rehearse the lesson at 
intervals before our next meeting. If I have no 
written or printed copies of the lessons I write them 
down at the time on the blackboard, and invite the 
students to make a copy ; but, except as a temporary 
measure, this is objectionable. It occupies valuable 
class time, which should be given to oral teaching. 
Frequently, too, the beginner cannot read or write 
the Irish letters, and is helpless in the time at his 
disposal for copying in class ; but if I supply a copy 
he can con it at his leasure, and make an exact copy. 
While I thus give freely the written exercises to the 
pupils after they are taught orally, I must warn 
teachers against allowing the pupils to read the 
lessons before they are thoroughly taught. The 
learners at first have no correct appreciation of the 
sounds of the letters in Irish, and if they attempt to 
pronounce the written word, they are sure to pro- 
nounce it wrongly, and this wrong pronunciation 
will prove a hindrance to their acquiring the right 
sound. Further, words of any length look formidable 
in a strange dress, whereas they appear simple when 
pronounced, so that teaching orally introduces the 
language to the students in the least discouraging 
manner. 
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The lesson as delivered to the pupils will appear 
like this : — 

TMuntmn ah *ooti>as. 

6im§im. 1. emigim in mo fe^tMrh. 

S1tlt)tAim. 2. S1Ut)UVim coifc6iin. 

S1t3t)UM1TI. 3. SIUOUVITTI coifc^im eite. 

S1tlt)tAim. 4. S1t3t)tA1tTl -oon •oo^f. 

sinwi AtriAC. 5. sinwi attiaC mo ism. 
t)eimm. 6 beimm ^ an -00^. 

TMttiroim. 7. T)1ttl1T)1ttt an T)0|\-Af 

pUwi. 8. pittrni AjtAif. 

5131*01111 SfOS. 9. StirOim SfOS A|\if. 

I set out the verbs separately on the left-hand side, 
that the pupils may more readily identify these 
important words. 

Our lesson proper is now over, so I ask, CAT) A 
CtOg 6? — of course explaining the sentence and 
writing it on the blackboard. JZ& S6 A teAfc 1 

rroiAitt aw haoi. tn^isexvO, is micro *otfititi 
imteACc. \s mitit) 50 x>e&x\X)t&. st&ti te^c. 

SL&tl tit). 50 T)U61 , Zti St&tl, etc. These part- 
ing salutations we will use thereafter, teaching 
others. 

This lesson would take three quarters of an hour 
in teaching. If it is a first lesson, an hour may be 
profitably occupied with it. At a subsequent stage 
a Series of twice the length may be taught in an 
hour. When a Series is long, which it should not be 
at first, it will be well to divide it into two or three 
portions, and teach each portion separately, with 
subjective conversation in between, but in this case 
the whole lesson should be included in the final 
rehearsal. 
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We have now completed our first lesson, and the 
second is like to the first — with some differences. 
Having faced my class on the occasion of their 
second lesson, I salute them in Irish, THA *6A01t), 
and make them reply, T)1A 1S mume *OU1U. AH 
t>j:tllt Sit) UttArtl ? CA1T1A1T) UttAlil. UAt)A1U- 
151*0 A1HO t>A1fl, m^lseAt), etc. I explain new 
words and constructions very briefly, depending 
upon emphasis and mimicry to convey the meaning, 
rather than giving any lengthened analysis of these 
subjective phrases. I now invite several of the 
pupils to read the lesson of the previous night, 
correcting any errors of pronunciation, and taking 
a final opportunity of repeating two or three times 
the whole exercise. I also examine the students 
as to their oral knowledge of the lesson. While 
doing so, I keep up a running comment in Irish 
phrases, such as— tAt)A11l SUAS ! UO5 X)0 CeAIHI 

Agtis yeuC oum. rriAit tu. mAit aii t>UA- 
cAitt tu ! mAit An CAitfn T ! 50 mAit ! 50 
mAit : ni ceAiic ! petiC teis AnTs, etc. 

We can now dismiss the first lesson finally, and 
take up the second lesson, teaching it as before. 
Again we take some simple, familiar subject, say, " I 
light my pipe," and, having taught the heading, I 
describe the action, giving the English words : — 

1. I put my hand in my pocket. 

2. I take out my pipe. 

3. I get tobacco. 

4. I get a knife. 

5. I cut the tobacco. 

* * * * 

6. I mix the tobacco. 
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7. I fill my pipe. 

8. I get a box of matches. 

9. I strike a match. 

10. I light my pipe, and 

11. I smoke. 

This series being somewhat longer, I divide it into 
two parts., and teach each part separately, but give 
the whole in the final rehearsal. The Irish lesson, 
which I shall give the pupils, will stand as follows : — 

TD&AnsAim mo pTop^. 

CU1tlim. 1. Ctnmm mo Urn m mo P6ca. 

DeiRim. 2. t)eimm am^c mo piopa. 
geit)im. 3. seitnm cot^c. 
$eit)im. 4. seit)im rs^n. 

SeAUttAltn. 5. 5eATlttAim an cob.AC. 
* # * * 

SUAltlTTI. 6. SUAltim -An cobac 

UotiAim 7. tforiAiin mo iMop-a. 
§eit)im. 8. $ei?)im oocim ur^g. 

t)UA1t1tTI. 9. t)UA1tim 1^65. 

T)e>Ati5Aim. 10. *oeAR5Aim mo piopa, ^5«r 
CAiuim. n. CAidm coic. 

Any grammatical difficulty must be briefly explained, 
and any idiom or new construction (such as that in 
tho last sentence) must be made clear to tho pupils. 

I now proceed to give my first lesson in grammar, 
though without telling the pupils that I am doing 
so. Addressing one of 'the pupils, I say I have now 
told you how J light my pipe. I will now tell you 
how you light your pipe. 
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'oeAtisArm ctf t)o pfopa. 

1. CtHtieAtin cu t)o Ldtfi m *oo p6aA. 

2. bemeAnn cu ahiac -do piopa. 

3. $eit)eAt1t1 cu cobac. 

4. £eit>eArm cu rs^n. 

5. geAUnxMltl CU COD-AC. 

* * * # 

6. SUxMteAtltl cu -An cotMc. 

7. tfotiArm cu -oo pfop-A. 

8. $eit)eAtlt1 cu bocf-A tAf^s. 

9. tMAHeAnn cu tAfOg. 
10. tDeAtigAnn cu -oo piop-A, ^up 

11. CAlteAtltl cu coic. 
Observe that I fall into the analytic form of the 
verb here, and I do so in accordance with the 
spoken usage with which I am familiar. A Munster 
man would probably teach — 

1. CU1TI1R *oo Urn m -oo pGoA. 

2. toemitt -aiti-aC -oo piop-A, 

etc. 
As I make so important a change as to give the 
pronoun as a separate entity, I must enter into some 
explanation, but I do so briefly, as the students will, 
have ample practice in the various verb forms, and 
cannot fail to learn them. I next proceed to tell the 
class how Atl t)UACxMtt SO lights his pipe. 

■OeAttSAtltl SeAgAtl A pfopA. 
1. CUmeAtltl f6 -a Urti in -a pOc-A. 

2. toeme&rm ra am-AC -a piop*, 

etc., etc. 
I then describe how seAtl-tflAme lights her 
pipe. 
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T)eAft5Arm m>dme a pfopA. 

1. CtnneAtltl f! a Urn m a p6ca. 

2. t>eitieArm ri ^mae -a piop-A, 

6 L/C.) 6LC. 

.1 will now proceed to describe how we all light 
our pipes. 

'oeAtis^mAoiT) An topfopAf. 

1. CtnmmT'O -An UrhA m -An bpflOAib. 

2. t)emimfx) am-AC ^ bpiop-At. 

3. geiGmTT) coUac. 

4. 5eit>mTt) rs^n. 

5. geAtltlAttlAOlT) An codac. 

* * * ♦ 

6. SUAItimTX) -An cobac. 

7. UotlAmAOro -A|\ bpiopaf. 

8. 5eit)tnTD bocr-A tAr^s- 

9. t)UAlLimfT) l-Af65A. 

10. tDeARSATTlAOIT) -Aft bpfopai, Aguf 

11. CAltWlfO coic. 

Again, ye (addressing the pupils) light your pipes. 

1. cumeArm pa t>un urfiA m ©uf bpocAib. 

2. DemeAtltl fib -aw-aC bun bpfop-Ai, 

etc., etc. 

And. finally, they (referring to identity of parties) 
light their pipes. 

TDeAttgAtin tlA t)UAlCAlUT A t)pTopAf. 
1. CtntieAtltl p-AT) -a Ldrh-A m -a bpGoAib. 

2. t>eiueAtin p^*© -ahi-ac a bpiop-Aib, 

etc., etc. 

In practice, I would probably defer this gram- 
matical instruction until I had given three or four 
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lessons, and I would also spread it over two or more 
lessons. The Series in its original form would be 
already in the hands of the students, and it would 
not be necessary to give them the variants in writing, 
but I would illustrate on the blackboard the new 
forms. It would also be necessary to explain the 
variations in the pronouns, with their powers of 
aspiration and eclipses, but I would not undertake 
any full or general explanation of these phenomena 
until my pupils had got numerous examples of them 
in practice. The lesson would be concluded by 
further subjective phrases. 

In the following lesson, when the verbal changes 
in the various persons were understood by the class, 
I would teach, in connection with a new Series, the 
various tenses. In introducing the past tense, I 
would fix the time by introducing it with such a 
phrase as AtlSlR, 1t1t)6, ArmttttAl£, Atl SAttltlA'O 
'S Ctl Alt) CAtlC,or the like,leaving no room for doubt 
that the actions were past actions. For instance : — 

tyOt tne T)eoC. 
Ld Afin. 

1. t)T 1Tl6 -Ag pufrAt <A|\ AT\ 1Tlb6fcA[\. 

2. t)T cAf c o|\m. 

3. COtltlAIC me ce^C. 

4. "ORtUT) m£ f u-Af teif . 

5. CUAITi m£ ifceAC -Ann. 

* * * - 

6. TVIAtttl m£ "oeoC. 

7. Ctlg beAti -a* age "ceoC frAinne *6Am. 

8. "O'Ot m£ -An *oeo6. 

9. T) , 1Atltl m£ beannACc T)£ A|\ nA X)& (t>uAifc). 
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10. T^fMlA, me Atn-A6 -AfiAif. 

11. 6lUt)At me tiom aftff. 



In the beginning it would be advisable to teach each 
lesson in the first person singular, present tense, as a 
starting point. Afterwards, the Series may be taught 
in any tense, mood, or person, getting the pupils to 
change it to any other. Taking the above exercise 
as starting in the past tense, first person singular, 
as above, we should teach it in the various persons 
of the past tense. Suppose we wish to teach the 
lesson in the future tense, then we say :-*- 

oLpAitt me T>eo& 

1. 1)61*6 me Ag fiufrAt df\ -An mbGt-Ajt 

2. t36l*0 c-Af\c of\m. 

3. Cl'Op'O me teae. 

4. tmtn'op'O me r«^r teif. 

5. tlACAVO m6 ipce-Afc -Ann. 

* * * * 

6. lAtltipAlt) me -oeoe. 

7. t)eitipit) toe-An -a* ci£e t>eo6 ttAinne ti-Arh. 

8. OLpAlt) me -An T)eo6. 

9. lAtlRfAIti me fce-Ann-Afcc *Oe <Af\ n-A X)&. 

10. pittpxi me -Am-Afc <ajvaij\ 

11. SmtiAtpAlt) me tiom ^f\if. 

Proceeding, I carry the Series through the various 
persons of the future. We may introduce the other 
moods and tenses by suitable statements or questions. 
How would I drink a drink ? The reply to this gives 
the conditional mood :— 
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1. t)6lfltl Ag flUti-At -Aft -All 1ttt>6t-Ajt. 

2. X)6AX) ca^c oj\m. • 

8. Cit>pinn ceAC. 

How used I drink a drink ? (last year). 

1. t)Tnt1 ^5 fiutxAl -Aft 4n rnbtit-Ajv 

2. t)1AT!> cape o|\tn. 

3. tr6mr\ ceAC. 

4. •Otun'oinn r«^r teif. 

etc. 
How does Patrick say I drink a drink ? 

AT)em S6 :— 

1. 50 mt)Tom 45 putiat A|\ An mt)6t,Ajt. 

2. 50 mt)T cx\|\c o|\tn. 

3. 50 bpeiCim ceaC. 

4. 50 n'OTUH'Oim fiuAf leif. 

etc., etc. 

Thus would I introduce every mode and manner 
of expression without burthening my pupils with a 
single technical rule or term. I would not hold 
them at one exercise whilst teaching all the various 
forms. On the contrary, I would teach a fresh 
exercise each meeting, adding a few changes of form 
each time, and I would eventually teach Series not 
in the first person singular only, but in the various 
persons or moods. I do not propose to follow closely 
the developement of the system through each lesson. 
This will necessarily vary both in form and in speed 
according to circumstances. The intelligent teacher, 
if he has grasped the principles here set out, will be 
the beat judge of many details of teaching, while 
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intelligent students will suggest by their questions 
what is obscure to them, and what ought therefore 
to be taught. I will suppose twenty or thirty lessons 
to have been taught, and will briefly examine what 
the class lesson is like at that stage. Assume that 
the lesson is to last an hour and a-half. The first 
ten minutes should be' devoted to conversation in 
which the pupils should freely join. They will have 
acquired a considerable number of subjective phrases 
which they will be able to use quite freely as far as 
they go, and will also make an attempt to use some 
of the language learned in the Series. After the 
usual preliminary salutations, the teacher by a 
judicious remark, may turn the conversation to 
anything that presents itself. The weather is an 
unfailing source of talk in English, and may also be 
utilised in Irish. Of course this subject may be 
taught as a Series or number of Series, but it may 
be also referred to subjectively and in practically the 
same language. Suppose we take the Series. 

t)i An oit>ce Atiem ptiuc. 

1. TVeiTUS An oit>Ce j?UAf\. 

2. t^tllg fgAm-Att Af\ An ngeAttAig. 

3. U01S1$ f6 as cup peAftAine. 

4. UU1tltlt15 -Ati feAf\tAin 50 cttom. 

5. t)T srtutAtinA aja An nidiT). 

6. 'O'Bltllj cuite f An AtiAinn, Agtif 

7. TUtinexyO -doCa^ m6ft ■oo'n tiAptv 

The subjective references to this subject would 
take some such turn as this : — 

*°Oia i6iuc, a SeAgAin. HaC t>f\eAg An oittCe ! feo ? 
1S t>pe&$, buitieACAf le X)ia. t)T f6 An-£Uu6 
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AfGifi. t)T, 50 T>eAftitA. t)T fUAfcc tn6f\ teif, Aguf t>i 
f6 An-"ooj\<SA. 1S piof\ •OU1C fin. C& nfreicpei •oo 
fp6n ftoifiAC ntiAif a toif 1$ f 6 45 ctif. SeAt>. t)T0S 
aitiuiC Ann. ttHfltltlg An f eAftAin cotfi Cftom fin 50 
pAitt f putAnnA Aft An f |tdi*o. U^ An ceAfc a^az. t)T 
cuite fAn AfcAinn, Aguf ftWTlBA'O 'oodAf m6p l oo , n 
BAFti." 

I do not recommend this class of sentences as 
subjective language in class teaching, but for the 
conversations before and after class work proper. 

Following the ten minutes' conversation, the pupils 
will read their exercises of the previous night, and 
may profitably be asked to give the same exercise in 
a different mood, tense, or person. Next, the new 
exercise is taught. It will now be found that 
several of the words, particularly the verbs, are 
already known, and need not be formally taught, 
and this will, of course, have the effect of saving 
time in teaching: On the other hand the Series 
may be lengthened to fifteen or twenty sentences. 
Subjective phrases by the teacher, and class-room 
conversation amongst the pupils must be kept up at 
each interval, as already indicated. In examining 
students as to their knowledge of the lesson after it 
is taught, I recommend the following plan which 
will tend to increase the vocabulary of the students, 
and also to bring home to them more fully the 
meaning and construction of the sentences. Suppose 
I am after teaching the exercise — 

Ctnn an c&itfn sTos ueine. 

1. t) , eitl15 An CAiUn Ap mAiT)in. 

2. 11135 fi if ceAC t)Ac65 m6nA. 
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3. CU1TI jM -An gfiof &6 4ft te-Atc-AOitt. 

4. CtMl f f f lOf ctft m6n-A -Af\ an ce-AttA<5. 

5. $t6AS fi n-A h-AifcteogA fu-Af teif -An iii6in. 

* * * * 

6. Ct!1tl f 1 f muc gitifc-Aif e in -a me-Af 5. 

7. CtllTl f! cuitte-A'G mOn-A t-Aftc timCiott ojtfiA. 

8. 661*0 fi -An ceine teif n-A buitg (btnl5it>). 

9. CtMl f ! -Am-AC -An tuAit|\e-At), -Aguf 
10. SgtJAIt) fi -An ce-AC. 

I take the first part of the first sentence, -o'eitug 
-An cAilln. When ? Pupil answers : An m-Afoin. 
Now give me some variants. 

1. 'O'eitllj <an c-AiUn — -Af\ m-Ai-ow. 

— cjvAtn6n.A. 
— T)i-a *Oorhn>Ai$. 

f -A Cf -AOg-Al. 

— in -Aijvoe, 
etc. 

2. TIU5 fi ifce^ — tXAcGg m6n-A. 

— cli-At> m6n-A. 

Ctl.At> pf\64C-Al. 

— 5-Af c-AWif ce. 
— -An Le-Antt, 
etc. 

3. Ctllft f 1 — -An $]ifof a6 -A|\ te-Atcdoit>. 

— -An g|\!of -a6 -Af . 

— -An Sfifof a6 te 66ite. 

— -An pott-'oeacAig cp6 ceine. 

— -An ce-AC -AtTIUg-A, 

etc. 
And so with the other sentences. Next taking the 
latter part of the sentence, I invite the pupils to 
predicate various things of it : — 
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"O'emiS -An c*iUn — 4|\ m-Ai'oin. 
"D'eilU^ An bu^C-Aitt — 
TVeifUg m6 50 mot— 
lUtltie m6 mo £eu"opftoinn — 
DUtMftU m6 mo Cut 1 © «|ttiAigte— % 
etc. 

lltlg An CAiUn ifce^C — b-AcGg mOnd. 

111*5 mif e if ce-AC — 

TVI^TIH m6 -Ajt An oaiUti t-A&Aif\c if ce-A<S— 

A Sea&ain t)em isueAC— 
ce&sutn$eArm u^im— 

etc. 

1. CtHTl f1 — Atl SfttOf-AC A$ te-AtC-AOltt, 

tOg fi— . 

^lomCun se-A§An— 

COtltlxMC fce-An a' ci$e. 
tf!Ottl1$ Sigte, 
etc. 

In teaching at this stage., almost the whole of the 
class instruction may be in Irish. Henceforth even 
the incidental remarks of the teacher will go to 
increase the pupils knowledge of the language, and 
this language being real, will help to fix persons, 
tenses and moods in their minds. 

Ten minutes ought to be devoted to conversation 
at the close of the lesson, and this conversation 
should be closed naturally by references to the 
the lateness of the hour, the need for breaking up, 
and the usual parting salutations. 
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SUMMARY OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING. 

A 



1. Announce and teach the title of the series. 

2. Create a mental picture of the incident to be 
taught by a brief description of the circumstances. 

3. Give the sentences in English. 

4. Repeat the verbs in English. 

5. Teach the verbs in Irish with a few brief illus- 
trations of their use. 

6. Conversation. 

7. Teach the verbs again in Irish. 

8. Conversation. 

9. Teach the verbs again in Irish. 

10. Examine pupils on verbs. 

11. Teach sentences. 

12. Conversation. 

13. Teach sentences again. 

14. Conversation. 

15. Repeat sentences in Irish. 

16. Examine pupils in sentences. 

17. Deliver copy of lesson to pupil. 

This is the order of teaching a simple lesson with- 
out extras. The method of dealing with the latter 
I need not summarise. 

Mental Visualisation. 

The subject of mental pictures or visualisation 
should, perhaps, have been dealt with sooner, but 
i iroiAiti -a C6ile •oedncdf\ na cAifte^in, and the teacher 
may read these remarks in connection with the fore- 
going instructions. The aim of the series is to make 
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the student live over again, in a new language, his 
past experiences. This is assisted by recalling to his 
mind the facts, and this must be done in the language 
he knows, in other words in English, until he knows 
Irish. There is the further case of teaching Series 
which the pupil has never experienced. Children, 
for instance, have a limited experience only, and they 
must be helped to a correct mental picture of the 
actions which are about to be associated with the 
Irish words. The same will apply to grown people 
in regard to many Series. Suppose I am about to 
teach the Series Cuif an caiUn f!of ceine to a class 
of young people in Dublin or /Belfast, in London or 
Glasgow. Their experience of making a fire is very 
different from that which I am about to describe. I 
must, therefore, create the mental picture that I 
require by describing the facts, and I do so after this 
manner : — 

" Imagine a thatched cottage on an Irish hillside. 
It is the early morning, and the cAilin (servant girl) 
has just got out of bed. She goes to the peat stack, 
which is built near the house, selects a number of 
dry turf sods, puts them across her arm and carries 
them into the house. She goes to the flat hearth in 
the kitchen where the live coals of the previous day's 
fire are buried in the ashes to keep them alive, and 
with a sod of turf she puts them on one side. She 
then places a double row of sods of turf against the 
wall or hob, picks out the live embers and builds 
them up against the turf, putting a piece of fir (from 
the bog, but dried) in with the coals, and places more 
sods of turf round this core. She then blows the 
fire with the kitchen bellows until it is well kindled. 
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She moistens and removes the ashes and sweeps the 
hearth and the kitchen floor." 

These explanations should be as short and crisp as 
is compatible with the object in view, viz. : — to create 
a clear mental picture in the minds of the pupils of 
the actions to be described in the Irish lesson. 

Grammar. 

The teacher who follows the foregoing instructions 
will, in the course of twenty or thirty lessons, have 
taught a considerable amount of the most essential 
and practical parts of grammar. He will have taught 
his pupils to say things, and to say correctly, what 
they want to say. That I take to be the chief aim 
of grammar. As he proceeds, however, he will find 
it advantageous to systematise the pupils' know- 
ledge of grammar. He will point out to them the 
difference in certain of the terminations of two classes 
of verbs, so that they will be able, even in the case 
of a verb taught to them for the first time, to give 
the correct future or conditional. The pupil will 
have observed at an early stage the curious phenom- 
ena of aspiration and eclipses, and the teacher will 
be forced, from time to time, to refer to these phen- 
omena and give some explanation. After he has 
allowed the pupils to become familiar with them in 
practice he should at some stage, in a half hour's 
instruction, intimate briefly how, say, aspiration grew 
in the language and the laws that govern it. The 
same with reference to eclipses. He need not attempt 
to lay down the whole of the rules at once, but 
should revert to the subject as instances occur in 
the lessons. 
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In regard to nouns the distinction of gender will 
be early noticed because of the difference in the 
masculine and feminine pronouns. The teacher will 
deal with it as he does with aspiration and eclipses. 
Let him not attempt to generalise too early, but let 
the pupils realise the distinction intuitively until 
their curiosity is aroused and they have had numerous 
examples. He may then, in half an hour's dis- 
course, point out that while the genders follow the 
distinctions of sex where that is clearly known, there 
is no neuter gender in Irish, and hence all neutral 
words must be classed into one or other of the two 
established genders. He will further explain that 
this is done, not in accordance with the mean- 
ings of the words, but in accordance with theii 
written form, a purely artificial and somewhat un- 
important division which he need not too much 
regard. The cases of nouns will be similarly dealt 
with and the general rules under which nouns are 
declined gradually elucidated. The pupils may be 
told that the changes in nouns are by no means as 
essential to the learner as the changes in verbs, and 
that to make a mistake in regard to the correct form 
of a noun-ending seldom alters the meaning of an 
expression, but that practice will gradually bring a 
knowledge of the correct forms. I need not pursue 
the subject of teaching grammar further here, but 
when the teacher considers it safe he should recom- 
mend his pupils to procure a handy grammar — 
Craig's or the Christian Brothers' — and read the 
rules and regulations for themselves. If he has 
doubts as to whether the proper time has arrived to 
so recommend them, he should defer the matter 
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further, as his pupils lose little by not reading 
grammar. 

Etymology. 

It will be helpful to point out briefly the etymology 
of words. If we take the word t>OlteAC, a byre, it 
will, as pronounced, strike the pupils as a strange 
word ; but if it is mentioned that boite-aC is made 
up of the two words t)6 (a cow) and ceaC (a house), 
and means cowhouse, the pupils, probably already 
knowing the simpler words, will immediately 
recognize and assimilate the compound word. But 
this explanation should be given briefly and without 
waste of time. The class hours are too precious to 
be spent in tracing out doubtful or obscure 
etymologies. I may mention here that much use 
may be made of those Anglo-Irishisms which are 
commonly known. When we have occasion to teach 
the phrase m A1U JJO LeOtt, for instance, we can tell 
the learners that that is the phrase known to them as 
magalore. 

Reading. 

Reading is being taught from the first lesson. 
The lessons may be supplemented, when the 
pupils are deemed fit, by any printed matter, but 
pupils should not be encouraged to read ordinary 
matter until they have a fair knowledge of the 
language, so that they can pronounce a word at 
sight. If pupils are required or allowed to get off 
matter by rote, such as prayers, proverbs, poems, 
songs, and the like — and this is an admirable way of 
adding to their knowledge of spoken Irish — the 
teacher should not put a printed or written copy of 
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the words into their hands in the first instance. 
He should take the printed copy himself and read or 
recite it aloud in measured sentences, as a teacher 
instructs infants ; the pupils repeating the words in 
sing-song fashion after him. When he has repeated 
the piece with sufficient frequency to fix the sounds 
correctly in the ears of his pupils, he can then 
place the printed copy in their hands and let them 
learn it off, but he should revise their pronunciation 
until it is perfect. He need not, at first, stop to 
explain or analyse the matter of the piece. 

Writing. 

Like reading, writing is taught from the earliest 
stage. No better exercise can be found for writing 
thap to copy the written lesson, which lesson should 
be written carefully and neatly. There is no 
objection to pupils at any stage procuring and using 
headline copy books. 

Spelling. 

A knowledge of spelling is obtained from the 
exercises supplied. Spelling is best learned from 
the written word and not by the ear. Irish spelling 
is so simple and scientific that it will be rapidly 
learned. The teacher may assist by pointing out 
certain general principles, but this should not be 
done too soon. He will point out the division of the 
vowels into broad and slender and their influence 
on the sounds of the consonants, and enunciate the 
principle cAot le CAot, etc. He can also point out that 
1 certain puzzling combinations such as ugAtt represent 
a simple sound and represent that sound invariably. 
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When a class is fairly advanced, their knowledge of 
spelling may be tested by reading out the lesson to 
them instead of supplying the written copy and 
requiring them to write down the exercise. The 
teacher can then give each pupil the usual copy of 
the lesson so that he can compare it with his own i 
or the pupils' copies may be passed to other pupils to 
correct, at the same time supplying each with a 
correct standard copy. By these means I think it 
will be found that students will be able to spell Irish 
correctly as soon as they are able to speak and 
write it. 

The Series. 

The limited number of Series given in this hand- 
book are intended as specimens, and do not in any 
case exhaust the subject. A scientific set of Series 
would exhaust the whole of the objective language. 
A single department of life would be taken and 
described in general terms. Then sub-Series going 
into details would be given. These might be split 
up into others until the whole subject would be 
exhausted. Suppose we had a leading Series on The 
Farmer. It would describe in about twenty sentences 
a farmer's occupations. In ten or twenty new 
Series each occupation would be dealt with and 
described, and if this did not exhaust the subject a 
more minute set of Series might be given under each 
sub- Series. We would then have exhausted all the 
objective language that is found connected with 
farming operations. It is obvious that so full a 
treatment of the subject could not be attempted in 
a small handbook such as is here aimed at. It will 
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be easy, if the method is approved of, to issue fresh 
and well arranged Series in cheap booklets to 
supplement those given here. In the meantime, 
teachers are relied upon to furnish their own Series. 
They should be as true to life as possible ; true to 
Irish life ; and should not offend against the 
probabilities, nor should they ever depart from the 
order of time. The system depends to some extent 
on the reality and truth of the language used. 

It will be observed that the language of my 
Series has a Northern flavour. It is with the 
Northern variety of the spoken language alone that 
I am familiar, and I act in consonance with the 
principles here taught in using that variety. 
Munster or Connacht teachers need not follow the 
language of these Series, but, using these as models — 
in regard to arrangement — they ought to use their 
own language, such as it is commonly spoken in the 
neighbourhood. Many of the Series are not my 
own, but were taken down from the lips of good 
Irish speakers. 

It has been said that the language should be real, 
true, and local. So also should be the treatment of 
the subject. Take, for instance,- the exercise on 
cutting turf. Though absolutely true to life in 
regard to cutting turf in Donegal, it would not, 
probably, properly describe the work of cutting turf 
in various parts of Ireland. The teacher who does 
not make his own Series should take care that the 
Series which he teaches is correct and true to life, 
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Subjective Phrases. 

We give a small selection of phrases of this type, 
but suggest that such phrases should be formed by 
the teacher as required. If he is short of materials, 
Doyle's teAt)AH CA1HU6 and other sources may be 
drawn upon. The phrases should be pertinent to the 
subject in hand, and elaborate explanations of them 
need not be given, the teacher relying mainly on 
gestures, emphasis, and expression to convey the 
meaning. For instance, the phrase x\a tMc teip would 
be difficult to explain in English, but the use of the 
phrase with appropriate expression on a few occa- 
sions, will make the meaning clear. The pupils 
should be encouraged to use these phrases as much 
as possible. It is to be remembered that the Series 
is the principal lesson, and, in teaching, it should not 
be displaced by devoting too much time to subjective 
phrases. The latter should be used as a help and 
an adjunct, not as a substitute. The Series are the 
meat, the subjective phrases the condiment. It has 
been already indicated how the subjective language 
may have an innings of its own at the beginning 
and end of the lesson ; this will be better than over- 
loading the lesson proper with this class of language. 
The pupils are not supplied with written copies of 
the subjective phrases ; the teacher should, therefore, 
take frequent opportunities of writing these phrases 
on the blackboard, always after they are introduced 
orally, so that the students may recognise them by 
the eye, as well as by the ear. 
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In Irish-Speaking: Districts. 

At first sight it may seem that an oral method is 
useless in regard to Irish speakers. It appears to 
me, however, that writing, reading, and spelling may 
be more quickly taught to Irish speakers by following 
the Series' method than by taking up ordinary books. 
Of course, the merely oral teaching may be much 
curtailed, but the sentences may be analysed, and 
their construction explained. It will be found that 
even good Irish speakers are deficient in vocabulary 
when tested by the very searching Series' method, 
and it is an excellent means of remedying this defect. 
The printed copy of each lesson, supplied after the 
lesson is properly explained, is the very best copy 
that could be set for writing, spelling, and reading. 

Teaching Children. 

xne oral method is so obviously suited for the 
1 teaching of children that we anticipate all National 
teachers and others having to teach Irish to children 
will immediately avail themselves of it as soon as 
they understand the method. It seems nothing less 
than cruelty to set young children to wrestle with a 
strange language from books.. By the method 
sketched above, the learning of a language becomes 
a mere pastime for them, supplying many of the 
elements of a game. In dealing with children the 
teacher should be sparing in his explanations, and 
rely upon repetition and mimicry. The Series also 
should be framed to suit the age and experience of 
the children. For instance :— • 
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tug nonxv t)Ainne , oo , n Cau Aneni- 

1. t)t1$ tlGjvA n-A b-A. 

2. ttlg P an t>Airme ipce-Afc 'tin age. 
31 ttOH f i cup-dti teif -An tiAinne. 

4. 'O'^/dg f i -ah cup-dn a|\ An u^Lah. 

5. SgxVIUU f i -aj\ x\n 6ac. 

6. U^WIS -An C-AC, -AJUf 

7. 'O'Ot f 6 An txAinne. 

The subjective language should also be taught 
continuously. In some schools the whole of the orders 
and directions, including expressions of praise or 
blame, are given in Irish. This is excellent, and con- 
sumes no extra time. It is as easy saying to children, 

seASxviiti su&s, stmte sios, sin a* '0015, z& An 

ceAUU AJJAU, etc., as it is to say the corresponding 
English phrases, and, after a few repetitions, they are 
as well understood. It is to be noted that children 
at school have a great advantage over Gaelic League 
students, because they can be taught a little Irish 
daily. The non-frequency of classes is the great draw- 
back to Gaelic League teaching. Besides being too 
few as a whole, there is too long an interval between 
them. Ten minutes daily is much more effectual 
than an hour once a week. So the school-children 
will be found to make rapid progress if taught in the 
way suggested. 

Children have a capacity for getting off matter by 
rote that few grown people retain. This should be 
taken advantage of, and prayers, songs, poems, 
proverbs, and witty sayings should be taught to 
children by the usual sing-song method. 

I suggest a special case, in which the Gouin 
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method may be turned to account in teaching 
children. Many Gaelic Leaguers are bringing up 
children in surroundings in which it is not easy to 
make them Irish speakers. Now, suppose either of 
the parents is an Irish speaker, and gives the 
children a half-hour's lesson daily for six months, 
using at the same time Irish phrases to them during 
the day, the children will, at the end of that period, 
know as much Irish as will entitle them to be classed 
as Irish speakers thereafter. 

The Use of the System by Students. 

Learners who understand the method may use it 
effectually to increase their knowledge of the 
language. They have but to find an Irish speaker — 
and, fortunately, the Irish speaker is becoming easy 
to find — and get their Series from him or her with 
a selection of subjective phrases. Suppose our 
learner visits the " forge " or smithy of a blacksmith 
who speaks Irish he may ask the blacksmith to tell 
him in Irish how he blows his bellows, how he 
makes a nail, how he shoes a horse ; he can get the 
Series of the bellows, the nail, or the horseshoe, with 
all the verbs involved and all the technical terms. 
His blacksmith can also give him various other 
Series, not necessarily connected with his own trade. 
By suitable questions our learner may get the Series 
cast in any mood, tense or person he requires. He 
may also obtain subjective phrases by asking 
questions, by making remarks, and by " drawing 
out " his man in Irish conversation. He will have 
some trouble at first in getting his Series in the 
form required, as the Irish speaker, not knowing what 
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is required, will start off in many directions. In 
taking down Series in Donegal I found great 
difficulty in getting them in the first person singular, 
which seems to be little used ; while the speakers 
generally dropped into the conditional mood it 
allowed to do so. A friend of mine suggests it is 
because they have not developed the Ego so much as 
more pushing races. 

Even people who know Irish well may profit much 
by getting and noting down Series from native 
speakers. It is a wholesale way of capturing un- 
catalogued words. It is like fishing with a net for 
them instead of using the rod and line. We may 
get technical terms from the very people most likely 
to know them, from people who have to know them. 
By getting the Series connected with any trade or 
calling from an Irish speaker connected with that 
trade or calling we cannot fail to obtain every Irish 
word known in the trade. 
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I.— eitti£im ah m^row. 

1. tntlSgtxVltn aj\ mAit)in. 

2. f OSSl&ffll mo fuite. 

3. emigim in mo ftntie. 

4. CtJ1U1tn oj\m mo 6uit) 6A*oAt§. 

5. t1l£j1tTl mo LArfiA ^gtif m , -A§Ai'6. 

6. C1Ali<Mtn mo CeAnn. 

* * * * 

7. 'oeAUCAinV r*' rs^-An. 

8. utnntinsun n* fCAit>f\i. 

9. siuttUMtn tsua&C y^ P^usr. 

10. Stllt)11TI StOS Ag An gcU^ 

11. CxMdtD mo 6etro£f\own. 

12. ctumm onm mo haca. 

13. |?^5^ 1 ^ -a 11 ceA6. 

14. t)UA1t1tn fiof An Cf tt-Ait). 

15. 5At)A1fn 1 gcionn oibpe. 



II.— sitit)tAini sfos ah toOtAti. 

1. CtJimm OKtn mo ttAiweut). 

2. $eit)11TI mo Baca. 

3. fosgUMm An x)0|tAr. 

4. 5At)A1tTl AmA6 Aft An T)Of\Af. 

5. , OexV1lCA1TTl aj\ An fp^if. 

* # * fll 

6. T)eAUCA1ITI roij\ Aguf f ia|\. 



\ 
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7. Cfttl 50 tijMiit 4ti -Aimf e-Aj\ 50 mait. 

8. -Agtif S1Ut)UMtTI ffof Ati t)6tA|\. 



III.— 'oeAtis^itn mo pTopxv. 

1* CU1tlim mo IM\ m mo p6c&. 

2. toemim attiaC mo piopa. 

3. $eit)im cot)Ac. 

4. $eiOim r5i^- 

5. geAllllAim An cob-AC. 

* * * *> 

6. SUAltim -An cotMC. 

7. UOtlAim mo £iop-A. 

8. geitntn t)oc|\A uros. 

9. t)UAitim Ufog. 

10. t)eAti5Aim mo piop-A, ^nr 

11. cxMtmi cote. 



IV.— sUMiAtin non-A An ueAC. 

1 n-T)ixMt) -Am-bfie-ACjMf c-a : — 

1. cOimseAtin na^ n-A le-Apt-ACa. 

2. SUMlAtlTl f* AtHAC 11-A reom^i leapta, 

3. S5VlxVt)Ann p tiA hupU^. 
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4. m^eAtin fi n-A roitige. 

5. IHgeAtltl p tifl^ nA cif ceanAige. 

♦ * * * 

6. gtAtlAIW f 1 n-A rtnnneog-A. 

7. CtntieAtltl f ! an cpufs-Ati age 1 n-GjvougA*. 

8. toemeAtin p isueAC turse. 

9. CtntieAritl ri tn6m a$ -An ceinnX 
10. SOCnth$e<Miri p -a rcol coif tia cewe-Ati, 

11. surOeAtitip stos &' rtiioiti. 



V.— OtAim mo Cult) tmoCAin. 

1. $tif m^me o^oe-an p6it> *o-Am. 

2. ctnneAtin r* ahiaC i mbot-A 6. 

3. CtJiUHTI fiucjiA -Aguf wi -Agtif bAinne Ann. 

4. meASSAim cps n--A 66ite 6. 

5. t)eiftittl VlOTTl 6 coir n-A ceine-At*. 

6. OtAlttt botg-Am t)en bj\o&&n. 

7. cAiumgeAnn re 50 m-Ait uom. 

8. OtAltTI mo f\Ait *oe. 

9. ^JAim -An rtngle-AC m mo .'Oiai'6. 
10. Cuij\im ^n o6La -A|\ -Air A fl ah scl^jt 
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vl— cumeAtiti meAOtta sfos pneACAf ?& 

Conine nxv t)Tnn6ine. 

1. tHJxVWeAtW tt1eAt>b-A pt^-AC-Ai nuAti-A. 

2. iomCtiineAnn r* W b^tte nvo 1 gcu-Ab. 

3. ttOtl^tin fi -Am-A6 i *ocobAn ixvo. 

4. cumo&rm r* t»r5 e y^ cown. 

5. H1$6^t1H f i n-A pp&AC-Af. 

# * # * 

6. ctuneAtin r* sfos poc-A turse, ^gur 

7. tltiAin $VliteAS -An c-uifge. 

8. COgxVnn f 1 n-A pp&ACAl m -a LAtfi-Aib, -Agtif 

9. cAiteAttn fi iscexvC 'r^ £ocx\ nvo. 

10. pASxVtltl fi 45 suit nvo 50 cionn te-Atu-Aifte. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

11. tluAijt AUA nx\ pp&AC-Af b^uitce, 

12. COgxVtltl tlle-A'bb-A an poc-A. 

13. CAOtTIAlHI fi -An c-uifge t>e n-A pp6-ACAfb. 

14. tTotlxVtltl pi n-A pf\6ACAf -Am-A<S -aj\ lof\Ai*o. 

15. pA5xVHH fi 4n lop-Ait) -A|t -An 61-Ajt j^ 601 tine 

n* l o1nn6i]\e. 



VII.— otAim mo Cuit> c&e- 

1. Uigltll 'n-A* b-Aite C|tAtn6n-A. 

2. trUxVltlWI 'OTOtTI mo h-AC-A -A^uf mo CGca m6f . 

3. StnTiltTI SfOS coif n-A cewe-Ati. 

4. teigltll mo rsifce. 
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5. Stnxyim ISCeAC CU15 -An feUtt. 

6. tTOtlAtltl mAltie -Am-Afc cup-An u-Ae UAtfi. 

* # * * 

7. CtHtllttl ptiCflA -AJttf U-AfrD-AJt Y a' c-Ae. 

8. 5Hftn ce-Ap-Aipe •o'-Ajtdn Aguf •o'tm. 

9. CtJ1U1tTl milfe-dn -aijv 

10. 1C1H1 -An ce-ApAipe. 

11. (yUMttl x\n c-Ae. 

12. $eit>1tn ce-Ap-Aipe eite. 

13. $eit)1tD cup-An eite c-Ae. 

# * * * 

14. CAltlttt -An tteipc -ac-a. 

15. lfcltt1 mo fiit. 

16. tlUAip AC-& 50 teof itce -a^-aiti, 

17. UtlgAim -AtCUg-At) T>0 *>1-A. 

18. U10ntlCtl1$im tape £1115 -An ceimt>, 

19. Agtif U^ltTl 50 f-dfe-A. 



VIII.— mtin 5ftdititie ah tmo&Oi. 
Anem. 

1. Cum 5f -Amne f fof poc-A ( = copc-dn, coif\e) 

tnfge. 

2. tlaAijt t)T -An c-uifge -Ag guit 

3. £tlA1U f! mi-Af mine. 

4. tOg p ct-djt ^n £oc-a. 

5. CO5 f i cfiAs mine. 
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6. teig r* *>o' n torn pottAt* tflto a meufA ifceAfc 

'f A* pOCA. 

* * * # 

7. rheAsg r* * n ^ in ^i"* An wl r5 e te mAi*oe. 

8. CtJItl fi irce*6 cjidg eite A^uf cjiAs eite. 

9. tfieASg r? *v*r &• 
10. teig r* v6 5111U 

11. H«A1|\ OT An t>f\o6An t>p tntce 

12. tOg p An pocA, Aguf 

13. tfOtl fi An bpoC-An aitiaG Af rh6ip 

14. teig fi *) 6 FtiAfA*. 

15. CVI1U fi An tiiiAf aj\ An sclAp. 

16. &mX) nA pp tApc p-A'n gcUf . 

17. tug 5f^ 1tine t)Ainne •odibte (t)0it>), Agtif 

18. T>'it pAT) a piip&dtt ( = r6ipe). 



IX.— ^5 wnnu t&xvoM. 

1. t)T ceAtf aj\ AjAmn Ann. 

2. pUAUxVITIAn piipeAnn 6-dpcA. J 

a StuTiexvmAn por as cup . 

4. tAS^VO comne-dL *oumn. 

5. CUItieAITIAK AmAC aj\ scum Aipsit). 

6. t01S1$eAtTlAK Ag imip:. | 

* * * * 

'S6 pn te |tA"6 : — 

7. UAtltl TDorfinAtt nA c4p ca. 

8. 'O'WIItl mips An c-Aon "6e xh&6. 
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9. CAft-ttUAlt ewneAC e, 

10, Aguf JMIxVItt me An cttiitGe. 

11. "OTOt -An Cf fify piginn -a* f e-Ap TXAtfi. 

12. T) , imneAmxvn cttntee eae. 

13. StJITiexVITIxVU 1 gcionn t\A sc^pcAl 50 t)c! n 

•oetS -a 6105. 

* * * * 

14. t)t 06c bpi£ne -oetis tw-Aince -Agam-f -a ah u-Aip 

pn. 

15. T) , ^^5AtDAtl nA c^jicai 1 t>c-Aif5i , 6, 



x.— tiACAiti me t>o ttn§e. 

1. U>& ccot-At) -Ag ce-Afic ojun, -Aguf m-Ajt fin t>e 

2. tlACAITi me -60 tinge ; 'f6 fin te f dt> : — 

3. DtJAinpt) me x>1om mo 01*654. 

4. t)6AU|?A1t) m6 mo cuit) uftn-Aigte. 
5 4 tAS|?/(M , m6 mo coinn&Al. 

* * * * 

6. tl^CxVIt) m6 'tin mo feomjiA te-ApfcA. 

7. t)t!A1t1fr6 me •010m mo C6ca. 

8. ttl£pt> me mo UtitA. 

9. £eot>xVlt> me cuftAiUe, 

10. Utl1omOCA1t) me mo UrfiA. 

11. tDtlAinpt) me *oiom mo euro exVOAi& 

* * * * 

12. CtJmpt) me ojtm mo teine t&ApfcA. 
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13. tlxVCAIt) me ipceAG f a 1 teAtoAiti. 

14. tt!1$p , me f iof itif ah teAbAiti. 

15. UAKUA1H5eoCxV1t) me An c-eAT>AC te-Apt<\ 

tAjim. 

16. SfttJMt) m6 m6 pew 50 |\dfCA. 

17. Ajtif KACAlt) me t>o Co'olA'O. 



XI.— Demwi tmtixvi$te tiA uiAixnie. 

1. tltiAip 6lH1$1tn aj\ mAi*oin, 

2. T)61U1tn mo Cum tifUiAigte, 'f£ V n ^ e t^* '• — 

3. peAC<yim mo SturiA. 

4. coisneACAim me rem. 

5. T)emim -An pAfoif. 

6. x)eimm a' c-Abe iiuiiua. 

7. 'Oemim gnfotii Cperoirti. 

* * * * 

8. OppuAlUtD me pein, Agtif mo Cuit) gnlotft t)o 

t>1A. 

9. lAntiAim cAtiAif T>e. 

10. T)eiU11TI pAfoif Aguf AX>e tT14ifiA Aft AnAmnAib 

tia mAptt. 

11. 5W£ttffl St^fCA T)e p4 Coinne mo 6a|va*o Ajuf 

mo t>Aoine mumceAfbA. 

12. coisnexvcAim me pem a^?. 

13. cnT0CHtH$im mo utmAige. 

14. 6ltt1§1H1 m mo feAfAtii Apip . 
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XII.— unnAi$e ah ui$eAtitiA. 

1. Aft ti-At-Aijt AUA dp tieAtfi, 

2. 50 tlAOttltAll T>\\inm ; 

3. 50 -oUlglt) t>o j\to&A6c • 

4. 50 tfOfiAtlUAU t)o toil A|\ An CAtArh 

5. tTUft ^HtteAtl Af\ ne-Arh. 

^^ ^^ ^* ^^ 

6. Aft n-Afidn Laete-AriiAit UAt)A1ft x>t5inn itvoiti, 

7. Agtif tn-Ait tminn -aj\ tip-A&A, m-Af\ 

8. tflAltimft) •o'-Ap tty?ei6eAfftnAift ?&m ; 

9. Aguf HA t6lg f irm 1 5CAtugxv6, 
10. ACc SAOtl pnn otc. Amen. 



xiii.— p^itce AH A1H51L 

1. X)\a t>o tte-At-A, a ttluipe, AC>& tan t)o §f a^c-a; 

2. ZA 'n Uige-Af n-A te^c (nO m-Aitte te-Ac) ; 

3. 1S t>eAnntn£te tti cap n-A mn-Ait>, -Ajuf 

4. 1S beAnntngte cofiAti t)o ttyonn, Tof-A. 

* * * # 

5. A tl-Aorfi ttltiifi e, a tfUt-Aip *06, 

6. 5VH*0 o|VAintie, ha pe-AOAig, -Atioif -Aguf 4jt u-aiji 

dp mb-Aif. Am6n. 
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XIV.— ceitimfs 'tin Aivtunn. 

1. T)i-a T)otfm-AiS f eo Cug-Amn. 

2. emijmTS 50 tu-At (n<3 50 mofc). 

3. S1Ut)tAtttA01S 50 T)ci -An cjuAen. 

4. f^gATTIAOIS ctoi6e-A*o-A (cic£^vo-a). 

5. c6lt)1TlTS 50 teicifice-Ann-Ain, 

* # * * 

6. f^gAmAOIS Ati q\Aen. 

7. smtttAmAois r«^r an cr^it). 

8. 50 SUOlCimTT) -An c-,&tvo-Ue-Amp-AU. 

9. C6l*0mTS ipce-AC -Ann. 

10. CUOCATT1A01S -A|\ h-AC-Ai 1 n-dijvoe. 

# * * * 

11. f?eACATT1A01S -Aft ngtun-A. 

12. C01SReACAmA01S finn p6in. 

13. At)ttATT1A01S -Ap 50111*0 ut\n-Ai$e. 

14. 6lSC1tTlTS -An c--Aipfie-Ann. 

15. 6lSU1tH1S -An cre-AnmOifi. 

16. At)ftATT1A01S n-A huf\n-Ai$te be-A^A. 

17. U151tTlTS -Atri-A<i -A|\1fC, -AgUf 

18. pittWlTS n-A' twite. 



xv.— niAtt nACAirm 'tin Aipmnti tma 

t)ortinAi$. 
1. T) , 6ineoCAinn -ah m-Afom, ^up 

2. Cumpntl flor ceine, -A^tir 

3. SjilAtDf Aintl -An ce-AC. 



4 
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4. tmtntpinn •oojuiati p^ac-ai. 

5. t>6Atip<yirm \xo a fiotcxvG n<3 a £,Aom<y6. 

6. Ctimpinn rior an coipe ?a Comne tofiaon ux\e 

A 'ti&An-A'b. 

* * * * 

7. J€0t)A111Tl x\n poc-A-CAe -Agtif 6vnpf:inn uifs e 

ce -Ann. 

8. Cumpirm cupU rponGS cae ipce-AC -A5Uf 50 

teO|\ tup^e. 

9. Cuiftfltltl -An c-Ae -aiti-aC 1 mtoGUvib, -Aguf 

10. CtHtipitlll flUCflA -A^Uf tl^6t)-A|A xM|A. 

11. tlVlt)RAinn ( = t>&Anp\wn) tiom ApAn, 45111* 

12. SOAtttlVAItin 6 te fS^n. 

13. 5eot)A1t1tl 510C-A ime -A^uf 

14. x) , ftii5pinn vAo\x>te (=v*tA) & 

# # # {* 

15. CTOttpAltffl mo <5e-Ann, -A^uf 

16, m$pnn m' -Ag-Ait>. 

17. CtMipilffl of\m mo 6ttit) t)ji65 t)orhn-Aig. 

18. Cvunpmil opm mo 6ui*o e^TOAig, a^u? 

19. KACAinn 'tin -Aippmn. 

20. Stnttpnn 6f coinne n-A h-AtctifiA, ^gup 

21. 'O&AfpMnn mo Cui*o ttfui-Aigte. 



XVI— H151tn All t&Atlt) t3ex\5. 

1. ttOHA1tH poifce-AC te tjog-tiifge. 

2. ^5A1tTI -An poite-Afc piop -aj\ -An ti|\t^f\. 
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3. f^AWI 5-Atttin-Afc -Agtif 6-at)-a6. 

4. t)eiU1in -Af\ -An te-Anb. 

5. StH*OltTI -aj\ C-At-Aoifi fpt teip -An te-Anb. 

6. Sftlltn -An te-Anb -Ap mo $ttfin. 



7. S^ltltTI -An te-Anb be-Ag ipceAfc Y^ 11 aip^e, 

8. UOgAltn utpge in mo tdim -Agvip ptiuC-Aim an 

te-Anb 50 teip. 

9. Ctnmit1tn -An te-Anb te 5-Attun-AC. 

10. tllgim -An gAtttinAC "oe'n te-Anb. 

11. UUtTlAltn -An te-Anb be-A£ 'fan tup^e -Ajtlp. 

* * * * 

12. CO5AIIH -An te-Anb -Ap An tup^e. 

13. CUOlteAtin p6 -a ee-Ann -Ajtif -a t-dm-A. 

14. ftltJGAfltl -An c-tnpse tie. 

15. UO5AWI ^n c-&a*o-a6 -Aguf CtnmiUm -An 

te-Anb teif. 

16. Utt10tntl1$im -An te-Anb 50 t6ip. 

17. Z& At! teAtlt) glAn, nigce, Agup cipm. 

18. pOgAlin mo te-Anb bdn. 



xvii— man tugpinn an leant). 

T)-a mtD&VO te-Anb te mge AgAm. 

1. $eo£)Ainn p op* A5«r ppuwp. 

2. $eOt)A1l1tl 6a*oaC te n--A tfiomuSAti. 

3. t11$i:inn -a CeAnn, Agup 
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4. CtMHptltl if ce-Afc 9 fAt\ ™VZ e 6 > ^5«F 

5. tugptin r^r e. 



6. tOgpAltlfl -Am-A6 -Af -An uifge 6, 

7. till omOCAl tltl 6 nti-Aip tteArt f6 mgce. 

8. Ctitttpitltl ISine -Aift -Ann fin. 

9. Aguf -Ann fin Ctflftfltltl p-AifsteOin -Aip. 

10. CU1tiptl11 -A1|\ -An 6uit) eile *oe n-A ceip cle-A&Aitt. 

11. Ctntipintl cOc-a n6 m-Aince -Aip, -Aguf 

12. ComeOCxMtiti 6 50 5-AUnc-A. 



XVIII.— ^5 t)tex\$Aii t)6. 

Ajtf-A mife te topigro, " 501*06 m-Ajt ttligtre-a n-A to-A ?" 

1. t)6AtipxM1111 tiom c-Ann-A -Agtif pigin, -Agtif 

2. HACAffltl -Am-A6 'n-A boitige. 

3. X) , ^tJ15Pt1t1 -An c-Ann-A -AtnA6 -Af mo Iditfi. 

4. tOSpAintl -An fc6t, -Asuf 

5. SUVOptltl -aij\ j?-aoi 'n bom. 

6. ft&CAltlfl -a bte-Ag-A -Ann ^w te mo t>-d LAitfi. 

♦ * * * 

7. tlu-Aip £)6At> f! btigce -A^^m, 

8. t)6AtipA1Hl1 -An b-Ainne ifce-AC 'tin cige. 

9. t)6Att£A11W tiom -An fiott-An, -Agtif 
10. TteAtipAltin -An b-Ainne -a fiotttig-At). 
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XIX.— OumiSAT) te UAttAmu t)o SeAgAri. 

1. 6lTH§eAt) Se-Ag-An a\\ m-Aitnn. 

2. CtimeAt) re -Aip -a Cum e-AT>Ai§. 

3. pA$A*0 re -a tty e-Acp-Ar c-a. 

4. gtACxVO re b-AC-A 1 n-A l-dirh. 

5. SgAOIteAt) re am-AC m<Aoiti§. 

6. uiomAinedt) re 'un -AonAig i. 

# * # * 

7. T)TOtAt> re *• 

8. ttl^'S p6lt)m teif e, 

9. H/& 5^^^^ f e Nfop lug-a tii|ifii 'n-A *oeiC 

bpunc-A, -aCc 

10. tt-<\ ptteAt) re W tt-Aite leiti 

11. TOS "5&X) re -An meit) fin. 

* * # * 

12. ceArmtlljeAt) re m-dU mm t>mt>e 

13. Agur m-ditin ptuif\. 

14. CtimeAT!) re -An mm -An £<A 4 .f;c $-AiT>i Cpig-oe, 

15. Astir t)1O > re 'r^ fraite noirh -An oit)6e- 



XX.— rnAti T)6AriuAn cormruvO An ah aohaC. 
i. t>eiru;eAH am-AC t)6 mocuir. 

2. ClOmAWUeAtt 50 cunAmaC 1. 

3. S1Ut)AtXAtt 50 roCan teite. 

4. StlOlCueAU -An c--Aon-AC p-A me-Ai&dn-t-Ae. 

5. CeApUAtl -An £>6 irce-A6 1 t-<ty -An -Aon-Aig. 

* * * * 

6. tTU 1AtltlCATl pi6e ptfnc-A -An -An ttoin, 
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7. UA1tt5teAtl ctitg ptinc-A *oeus ui|i|\i. 

8. Ann rin S501tXteAtt -An •oeitfciti. 

9. t>uAitxeArt t>-Af>A 4ip, ^5 w r 

10. X)6AHCAH conn|VA*0 t>e. 

11. T)TOtCAtl Af -An mbow, -Agur 

12. OtUAtt -oeoC m-Aj\ ge-Alt -Ap -An sconnjuti. 



XXL— t)A1SCeA6. 

l: At>em seAgAti tiom— 

2. 50 THIS be-An ConCottAip p-dvfoe or6£e T>i4 

nAome -a 6um6 tape. 

3. JO tlAlt) tXAifcexv6 1 •oag ConCot>Aitv T)m 

*Ootftn.Aig. 

4. gUtt t)' i-a*o SetrniAf Cumn Aguf gf^nne 

Hie Acrt>-A -a t>i m-Af C^ifoe-Af -a C^iofc Ann. 

5. 50 nt)eACAlt) fi-A-o t^in -Ag^f ConCotton 

-Attt-AC teif -An p-difoe. 

6. gut\ toAIS'OeAt) 6 -as an ag potwit. 

* * * * 

7. 5AfU|\ a t)T -Ann, -Agtif 

8. DAISUeAt) U-A*0s -A1|\ m-Ap -Ainm. 

9. 'S6 fin -Ainm a -At-Af rhdip . 

♦ * * * 

10. AT)eitl Se-Ag-An 50 pAit> C|unnniug<y6 mOjt Ag 

-An b-Aif'oe-A'O. 

11. 50 rroeATUIAO t?teA*6 riiOn •oOitite, A5tif 

12. gup It H-At), -Agtlf 

13. gup Ot fl-At) -A f-Alt. 
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14. 50 tlA1t) pxvo A5 5-AMit CeOil, -Agtif 

15. A5 *oeAnAfii Sfinn 50 •ocl An me<<v66n-oi , 66e, 

16. Agt^ 50 n'OeACAI'O fi-At) W t>Aite 50 meit> 

jteAC. 



xxii.— toAisneA* teint). 

1. CtlAlt) me j?6in Aguf tH^ipe te leAntt 50 T)ci 

An cf eip&At. 

2. CtMieATi pA "66in An cf-Ag-Aifc 

3. tAimg An ^AgApc. 

4. TyfMAptttllS f6 *6fnn -An 5Aftij\ n<5 5iMr e * 6 a 

tM AgAinn. 

5. THlftAITlU finn guj\ st^re^C a &f linn. 

6. T>'£lAimtn$ r^ An c-Ainm. 

7. TKlttAirtU rmn CAicUn. 

8. ptlAItt f 6 oIa Agup tupge, Agtif 

9. tAS p6 comneAl. 

10. CeiSUTg f6 An leAntt. 

11. ttl^AITIAR p|\eA5fA aj\ f on An leinfc. 

12. t€l$ f6 011:15 An ttAifdt) 1 tAi*oin. 

13. ttlj f6 CAicUn mAf Ainm aj\ An LeAnfc. 

14. CtlTR. f6 otA a^ An teAntt. 

15. "001TIU p6 tnfse Af a CeAnn. 

* * * o 

16. Astir t)tit)Amu f6 

17. t)A1ST)im tti 1 n-Ainm An AtAf Aguf An ttlic 
nguf An SpiOfAiT) tlAoirh. 
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18. Ctlltl firm -a^i n--Aininne-A6-A i le-Att-Aft, 

19. ^stif tAlfllg ftnn 'n-A* fc-Aile. 



XXIIL— pOSdrtJ. 

Coictigif 6 foin. 

1. t)T fonn ptffc-A aj\ peA*OAp rhdji. 

2. xyiAfttt f6 a mge-An -Ap Con-Alt ttaitie. 

3. ttlg Con-Ait a inge-An x>6. 

4. tlH1tieA*0 cte-Arhn-Af e-ACOffl-A. 

5. $eAtt Con-Att f6 cmn 6-aLai£ m-Ap fppe te 

n--A tngtn. 

6. t)f pe-AT)-At\ fifCA teif pn. 

* * * * 

ttl-Ajt fin *oe 

7. Crttntltng fiAt> b-Aimf rhGf . 

8. CtlXMt) f 1-AT) 50 T)Z\ At\ a£ f)Ot)Ult 'Oi-a T)orh- 

n-Aig. 

9. pOSAt) nvo. 

10. rypxx f lA-o W b-Aite Ajtir. 

* * * # 

11. t)f *oinn6ifl gAt-AncA |\6i"6 (n6 ultArh) f-A n--A 

gcomne. 

12. Tyit fi-AT) -AgUf '0 , 6t fl-AT) A f-Alt. 

* * * * 

13. t)T -An piob-Aipe X1\6p 1 lit-Aip. 

14. t01S1$ fHVO -A* •O-Arilf-At), 

15. <&guf -Ag 5-A&-A1I Ceoit. 
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16. t)T a t-&n Sfinn aca. 

17. "O^Atl fiAT> Ann fin 50 *oc! 'n riiAitMn. 



xxiv.— pAme Ajtis roniiAt>. 

An CfeACcrhAm fo CuAit) Ca^c. 

1. JMIA1U Uoif6eAU>AC ttiAtAit b-df. 

2. CtltlltltllJ nA corhtifVfAnA ifceAC An oi*6Ce 

fin, Agtif 

3. t)T f Aij\e Ann 50 mAiTMn. 

4. &&1U flAT) COfcAC. 

5. TVOt ftA-o CAe. 

6. T)tlt)A1tlU fiA*o -An P-Ai*op In P-Aif ceAfc. 

* * # * 

7. La Af n-A E>aj\ aC tA1H15 *oj\eAm eile. 

8. Stilt) fiA-o -A5 jMijte -An oit>£e fin Afif. 

9. Af -An 6iftif t)T cOffAt) -Ann. 

10. CtHTieAt) UoijvOeAlttAC ifceAC f -a' corh|\A. 

11. TVR.UI'OeAt) fiof -An cUf Aif. 

12. "O'lOtTlCtllU n-A corhtiff AnA -An copp-An 50 x>ci 

-An foil-15 

13. fc^1t115 -An f AgAfC. 

14. *Otlt)A1TlU f6 nA p-Ai*0|\e-AC-A. 

15. t)eArmtn£ f6 ^n cp6. 

16. CtHTieAO An corhf a 'f^n uai$. 

17. CtMieAt) An CfSAfds Aif, Aguf 

18. t)'6 pn •oeifeAt) toijvbeAL&Aig Af An cf ao$aI 

feo. 
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xxv.— u6it>mTs 50 x>uf An c-omeACuAs. 

App-A ConCofrAp Uom p£in : — 

1. U6lt>mfS 50 *oci -An c-Oipe-Aec-Af, 

2. 'Se fin te fU*6 : — 

3. emi gmfs 50 lu-At (no 50 mo£). 

4. S1Ut)tAtTlA01S 50 pope -An X>6tM\\ lAjiAwn. 

5. CeAfintllgmfS cloiCe-AT)-A. 

6. U6lt)lTI1S -Ap -An Cf-Aen. 

* * * # 

7. Wot) coic -Ag-Ainn Y^ cp-Aen, 

8. Aguf DTtTlTS 50 f-Af ca 50 t>ci 50 

9. SllOICpimfX) tJAile.-Ata-Cli-At. 

10. ttHUt1H5imTS -A5 Sttfro Amien. 

11. t)TOt> t>6ile W6 ^5-Ainn. 

^^ ^P ^^ ^r 

12. OtAtTIAOIS glome le-Anna. 

13. S1Ut)tAinA01S linn 50 x)Ci 'n ftocun*o-A, 

14. A^uf peiCimTS -An c-Oipe-ACc-Af. 



xxvi— ceitimTt) 50 t)uf ah c-AtfiAnctArm. 

1. ATISA 1TI-Aif\e liom jrem : 

2. U6l*0tniS 50 x)ci An c--Arh-AficlAnn. 

3. AHSA mtfe, U^IITI |\&f c-a. ttt-Ap pin/oe, 

4. COmiStrrfT) finti p6in. 
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5. CtWlUTlT'O ottAinn Aft tiACAi Aguf Ap scOcai. 

6. p^SAtn^Olt) An coaG. 

**■#*■ 

7. SIU^UMTIAOIT) fior An Cfftdtt). 

8. C6l*0tTlT , O Ajt An gCAnbAt) Coic&onn. 

9. SttOlCeAtTlAOTO An CAtAi|\. 

10. uumtinsmTx) a'n <jAt\t>At). 

11. Ce&t1t1ti1$nffO ctoiCeAT>A. 

12. SlUtot^XtnAOTO ifceA6 'p^ 11 AtfiApclAnn. 

* * * # 

13. SUItHTlfO f^of aj\ fuittedCAn. 

14. eiSCimfO teif An gceOl. 

15. peuC&ITIAOIT) A|\ An •OfidmA. 

16. jjtlTtTlT'O s-Aijte tetp An ng^eAnn. 

17. Agup nuAift AU>& An •OjvdmA cjiioCntiigte 

18. p&gAtTIAOI'O An c-ArhAjiclAnn, A5«f 

19. pttimft) W ttAite. 



XXVII.— tiACAinn A5 lAsgAineACu. 

1. CjvAt t)TOS m mo t)|\tAn O5. 

2. trftlH Ag peiteAtii te IS plrnC 

3. A "O&AtipxVO cuile mf An AtiAtnn. 

4. 5° HACxMHtl A5 lAfgAif eACc, 'p 6 fin le fid* : 

5. $ei£)WH flAC 1Af5A1|\eA6CA AgUf , 00|\UgA. 

6. CeAtlgtAHItl vS t>utWn Af An *oopti£A. 

* * * * 

7. CUAtlUtH$1HH cuiceogA (r\6 cnutfiA) mA|\ 

bAoice. 
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8. CtHftinn ctnceog Ap §a6 •otiton. 

9. tGV&GAX) Se-Agin CoiirteAlftAig tiom Ag 

iAf5-Ai|\e-A6c. 

10. t6l"0tnTS 50 t)c! -An AbAinn. 

11. jSe^ASAmAOIS Ap ttyuA6 n-A hAittne. 

12. &Al£ltTlTs tiA t)titWin if zeAt 'pan uifge. 

♦ * * * 

13. tlgeATi topeAC A5 C05-AWC t\A scnurii. 

14. thOttHjUltl An t>|\e-AC -A5 CAHfiAinc aji -An 

T>Of\U£A, 

15. tAnnxMnsmn -An cruc. 

16. fcOSAItltl An bpeAC AmAfc aji An tntopuAG. 

17. Ctnmnn -An t>neAc a^ £at). 

18. tluAip OGAO Un 5-Ait) bjte-AC gAifcce AgAm 

19. T)'f Ittltltl W t>-Aite. 



xxviii.— ^5 twAinc se&nmos. 

1. £VU<&1S m£ p6in if mo ££ile A5 totiAinc f eAm- 

2. jSmt)LAtTl<V1l tinn s«|t CAfAtt t>tfinn p^ipc 

gtAf. 

3. CUxVOtTlAtt ifceAfc innci. 

4. CtiAnui$eAmAn r eArn^s*- 

5. t)TOT)>An A5 pif 50 ciug, 

6. t>UX\11ieAm-<Ml toeAjtc aca. 

* * * * 

7. xyfiUeAmAR W bAiie Atfr. 
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8. X)0 ftlOCAtnAtl (n6 togAniAtO nA re^nip^sA 
a tffe&iqi. 

9. CumeAmAtt 1 mtwcrAift iat>. 

10. CUfoAlseAtTlAtt nA toocfAi te pAip&Aft. 

11. S5ttT0t)AlTIAtt feolA* aj\ £aC ce-Ann aca. 

12. tttlSATTIAtt 50 t>cf cig ^n £uifc ia-o. 

* * * ♦ 

13. CtnneAtttAtl nA toocfAf c-Af\ leAjt 50 -oci 

caijvo jta 6omne Li £6ite ^-0^15. 

14. SftOlCeA'OAtl nA cMiyoe fin gAn rhoiU. 



XXIX.— Ag TMt Ag Ot)A1ll (1). 
1. gmi£eAnn SeAgAn aj\ mAiT>m. 

2. CumeAnn r& aij\ a cum 6at>ai$. 

3. T>eitl f 6 a CuiT) upnAigte. 

4. IteAtltl f 6 a ttyeAcpAfCA. 

5. t)emeAHt1 r e leif rpAix> (n6 t^n). 

6. U6lt>eAtltl r^ 50 *oci SeumAf mop Ag obAip. 

* * * * 

7. OttmngeAtUI SeumAf -06 t>ut a tttiAinc 

ftf&ACAl. 

8. SlUtttAtW f 6 50 *ocl An ctnttyeAnn (n6 5011c). 

9. tMAWeArm r& pj\6acai jtit An Ue. 

10. gtlT f 6 An put) ceu*onA An *oaiuia Ia. 

11. 5HI f6 An put) cetranA aji peAt> feACctfiAine. 

* * * * 

12. 1 n-A ■6i<m'6 fin CtHneAtltl SetrniAf 6 A5 c6ij\- 

mgA^ An age. 
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13. C0ltl1$eAtlH f6 -An te-AC, AgMf 

14. t)tiAiteAnn r$ -a^-af, ^gur 

15. DtlAlteAflll f6 tYi-Aifctie-At). 

16. 5tlT f6 m6p-dn cimtipe-ACc-A p-A'n cig. 



XXX.— A5 T)tlt &£ ot)^m (2). 

' 1. C& ttt-Aipe 'n-A c-Ailin A irn Pf e - 
2. filtUgeAtin f 1 -aj\ m-Afoin 50 lu-At (n6 50 mo6). 

3. ctnne&nn ri r*<>r ceme. 

4. §tlT f 1 -An bf e-Acp-Af c-a. 

5. mgeAHll fi n-A foitige, -Aguf 

6. gtAtlAtlTl f ! -An ce-AC. 

* * * # 

7. totigexMin r* ™ *>a. 

8. SgAOIteAHTl f! n-A to-A -Am^C 'n-A p-dif\ce. 

9. CtlgAtin f 1 t>-Awne x>o n-A 5-Amn-Ait). 

10. CtlgAnn ft -a gctut) t>ft> *oo nx\ muoAifc -Aguf 

'oo n-A ce-Ap C-Altt. 

11. t)eitieAt1t1 fi ifce-A<5 tufse ^suf mOtn. 

12. CtHtieAtlfl f! ctntte-A* mdn-A -Aft -An ceiniti. 

* * * * 

13. X)GAVi&Y\Yl f1 -An t)1nn6if. 

14. gUMI^tltl f 1 -An ctxfy -A5«f An ce-AC -Af if. 

15. SgUAlD-Arm f1 -An ce-AC 

16. DUAIteAtltl fi mAifctie-A*, -Agiif 

17. COgArm r^ an c-im. 

18. tloAip t)TOS 5-A6 tiite jitiT) '06-AncA -Aid 
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19. ueit>e&nn r* *o ttnge, ^ur 

20. CcotAtin f! 50 f^rh 50 m-Att>in. 



XXXI— A5 twit as ot)x\m (3), 

1. 61TI1$11TI dp m-Ai'oin. 

2. cOmi$im m6 re™. 

3. CAlt1tn mo b|\e-Acp-Af za. 

5. 5At)At1T1 A|\ CAjtbxVo coic6e-Ann. 

6. SROlCltn An oips 45 a *oei6 -a 6105. 

* * * * 

7. CtHtHm m' -Amm 1 leAttAfi. 

8. C6v6ltn 1 sciotin oib|\e. 

9. 'S6 pn te iidt) : — 

10. $eit)im te&tmA te h-a rsr <tou§A*. 

* * * * 

11. $ei£)1tn pedtin ^stif *otit>. 

12. §eit>im p-Aip6^ rtfi£ce. 

13. S5tlfl , Otl1$im tiA le-AttyA, Aguf 

14. mions5nt3 , otii$im i<vo. 

15. tTU $eit)1tn loCc r»6 ^fiAtt) lonncA, 

16. SStlTOtJAim C-Af-AOIT), >A5t1f 

17, ce&Kcmpm n-a te^t^A. 

18. pUltTI W &Alle C]t*tn6fU&. 
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XXXII.— Ag seAt5x\me<\Cu. 

1 mb^f-A6. 

1. X\AtAV6 n-A •OAoine u-Aifte -Ag re-Alg-Aipe-Aec, 

Y 6 fin te jat> : — 

2. OfeAtipAlt) p^*o te6 -a nsunn-Al. 

3. Ctnnpt) pxvo pito-Ap ^5«f min-£iieifii ionncA. 

4. SgAmupiT!) fnvo a$ a ns-AtifVAifc. 

5. t)6AnpA1t) fiat) te6 a nsiottAl, ^guf 

6. SltltXVtpAlt) fi-At) 'un Cft6itte. 

* * * * 

7. tt\A C>ASC>Atl ce-Apc-A pftAoiC ojtjtA, 

8. SJAOItpT!) p^vo nA gunriAl leO. 

9. mtnnttpit) ri^*o cum aca. 
io. imteoCAit) t)A sa&aip, ^suf 

11. 10t1lCtimeo6<\r6 fi-A-o n-A cea^c-A m^tt-A 50 

tDc! n-A f e-AtgAifi. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

12. SltlttAtpAtti ha f eAlsAijti ted jioc-a eite. 

13. emeoCAiti ge-Awfixvo. 

14. LAThOCUMT!) jre-Aft -aoa -An se-A^fi-At). 

15. R'ACAI'O m-A'D-A* pi n--A *6£in. 

* * * * 

16. 'O&AII'pAfO fixvo -ArhtAit) jut -An t-Ae. 

17. pittpit) fi-AT) W b-Aite C|VAtn0n-A. 

18. to&ITi cui|\f e map ojijva. 

19. HACxM*0 fi-At) *6o ttnge. 

20. COT>tOC^\1 , p-A-o 50 j\drii 50 m-Ai*oin. 
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XXXIII.— cuxvOmxMi 'tm AotiAi$. 

1. AHSA lTl^i|\e tiom j?6in : 

2. \{At&X1\&OXO 'tin -Aon-Aig. 

3. C/&11TI p-Afc-A, -Ajip-A mif e ; map pm *oe — 

4. gt&AS'Orttt'&tt fitin p6in. 

5. tlgmtllgeAt) -An c-ApAtt so|\m. 

6. ctimeAt) y^' c<w £• 

7. CUAOtnxVR. aj\ ^n 5CAj\f. 

* * * * 

8. U^11115 -An Du-aC-aiU tinn Ag ciotriAinc. 

9. t)UA1t f 6 An c-Ap-Att teif -An tAfg. 

10. *0'61H1$ -An c-Ap-Att i n-AijVoe, Agup *0'11Tl£;i5 

teip -Ap cop-An-Aijvoe. 

11. C01S5 -An bu-AC-Aitt 6 teip -An ppiAn. 

12. SOC1UI1$ -An CAp-Att -A|\ fo'o-Ati. 

* * * * 

13. tttlAVLAITIAfl tinn 50 t>ci 50 jtAbAniAp A5 

C15 5r^ lnne ^1 Ci-AfiAin. 

14. Ce-AC 6fo-A 1S 6At> ceA6 gjvdinne. 

15. ttimtinseAmAn 6'n ec-a^. 

16. t>UA1te<\mAtl ipce-A6 'un ci$e. 

17. SJAmueAS -a^ tpi gtotnitt tuoc-ditte. 

18. *O , 0U\mAtl -An fcioc-ditte. 

19. t>10UXS A^i -a pon. 

20. Ct1At)TTlAtl -Ap An gc-App -Apip. 

21. tTOmAineAlTIAn tmn 'un -AonAig. 
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xxxiv.— "Ofot setmiAs a turn e&ttAiS &n 

aouaC mfn-^-teice. 

T)ia C£A*OAome f eo CtlA1*6 tA^c. 

1. tt*5 Seum-Af teif ceit|\e fculGgA A^uf beAfuC 

50 fiAonAC tttin-A'-teice. 

2. C&SATi ceAnnui*6e aij\ Ag 'tit ifce-aC 'un 

AonAig "66. 

3. T) , ^1Aptltl1$ r 6 ' oe Seum-Af cS rhettt) a tti f6 

*o , iAf\f\Ai , 6 Ajt An eAltA6. 

4. 'O'lARU SeumAf nAoi bptfncA An ceAnn opf\A. 

5. tA1U5 An ceAnnAitie peACc bpunca 'pa' "o^G 

a* ceAnn x>6 oppA. 

6. && gtACpATi Seum-Af -An metit) a t>\ An 

ceAnnwbe a tAipsfinc TX5. 

* * * ♦ 

7. >A6c T)tlt)><MttC f 6 50 f goitcpeAt) f 6 An •oeittiif* 

A tM eACOfflVA. 

8. UU5 An ceAnnAiibe ifceA6 50 mb&At) piAt) 

Aige Af An AifgeAT) fin. 

9. Aguf tUg f e ptincA 6Aj\lAif *o6. 

10. CU1R fiA*o An c-eAttAC ifceAfc 1 bpGnA. 

11. XffoX, An ceAnnAi*6e SetrniAf aj\ pon a Cui*o 

eAltAig. 

12. tug SetimAf teAt^'ftCin aj\ Aif t)6 Af 'aC Aon 

CeAnn aca. 

13. TVOt pAT) teAt-gtome tn^ge beAtA 'aC Aon 

twine aca, Aguf 

14. TyimtiS.rwK) '**' t^ie* 
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xxxv.—- <mi spe^uvoOitt. 

1nt>6. 

1. ty^lVOUIg ttliCe^t a fpeAt a^ a guAtAinn. 

2. X)'1tTlt1§ r 6 f*°r An mloiotin (n6 An tetany n6 

An tfiGinf 6aj\). 

3. *00 teAg f 6 An ppeAt *oA $UAtAinn. 

4. nug r^ w An 6t ° 16 rp eite - 

5. X)0 Cum fe fAott-Af aj\ An rpeit- 

6. ^s«r *oo t01S1$ r 6 ^ twAinc. 

* * * * . 

7. *00 t>UA1t1 f6 ftvAit 6 6tAi*6e 50 cUrte. 

8. t)0 "OTtllg f£ a 'Opium. 

9. t)o siut>Ait r^ w Ai r- 

10. t)0 t01S1$ r^ ^ tHiAinc A|\!f. 

11. t)0 t>UA1t f£ neAt> t>eA<5 teif An fpeit. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

12. t)'emi$ nA beA6A. 

13. *0'eiU1tt fiA*o tA|\c tim6ioll Ai|\. 

14. *00 Cum ceAnn aca -oeAts (n6 5AC, n6 cots) 

Ann. 

15. X)0 CU1tl flAt) C6l|\ A1|\. 

15. *oo teit mite^t, Agur 

16. wmitiS r* teip W tiAite. 



xxxvi.— Cum uomt)eAtt)AC a euro 5Ato£isue 
X)1A tiAoitie so Cuai*0 tanc— 

1. CeAtltlUlS toit\"6eAtbA6 ceitpe 6eut) 

plAnnx>A sAb-Aifoe A(t An mApsAt). 

2. *0 , 10tnCum f 6 'nA* bAite 4p a t)|\«im ia*©, Agup 

LA A|t n-A tWtyA6— - 
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3. HOfhAtt f 6 An 54^64 6 6tiinne 50 ctfinne. 

4. t)U1S f6 An itif le ctit a fidine. 

5. t)U^1tl p6 puilt mp -dn itip teAtcpoig Aft 

t>oirhne. 

6. TVf && f6 "6^ tftoig ei*oi|t x\a pottAifl. 

» » » • 

7. Ctlltt. fe 5-Af gAMipoe in 5AC polL 

8. , , 10tnCtlin f6 AoiteAC o'n 6ajw Aoitig, 

9. ^guf CtlTR f 6 tin gAi&te t) 1 AoiteAG te 5-A6 

10. CVfl1XM$ f 6 cof 5A6 §Aif te cftiArt* 

11. tmtilg f^ *n 6p6 r^of pi'n §Af. 

12. SedSxMfh f 6 aj\ x\n 5cpi-Ai*6 te n-A "6^ Coif 

5U|\ tiAinjnig f 6 f. 

♦ ♦ * • 

13* ptIAItl f 6 f oiteaC uif ge, 

14. ^sup "601UC f 6 f ce-dtt uifje Aft JaC gAf . 

15. fhft11$ f 6 An iti|\ Ajtff . 

16. 1S mAj* fin a CVMl CoijvbeAt&AG a Cuit> 

gAWifoe. 



xxxvii— trnse agtis mo tiuACAitu 

1. 6lU1$1tTl Ap mAiioin. 

2. i^nuAim cai>ai|\ *oa. 

3. tT1§11TI mo t&rhA Aj;tif m'A$Aiti. 

4. S5>A1TlU1tn aj\ mo mATDAt). 

5. mtlS5LA11TI An twACAitt Aimfipe. 

6. USlXitnTT) AmA6 1 5cuiT)eA6c a C6ite. 

♦ * * ♦ 

7. UAt)ftAfnA01*0 f 6Ap *oo nA t)A. 
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8. UAt)tlAm^01T) £&A|\ -Agtif -Apo-Ap t>o n-A 

(Mp-AU-AID, 

9. lOyntUAXYl&OlT) nif^e *oo ti-a be-Atac-Aiu 50 
10. T)&At1AtTlA01 > A|\ mbfie-ACf-AfC-A. 

11. ugmvngmvo na c-ap-aiu, 

12. ^5«r cumwifo y*' crein«$ 1 *° (no y^' 

ceucc). 

13. U01S1§tnfT) as CfiOAu-Afc. 

14. CUeAt)Am^01t) Linn 50 *oci 'n oitfce. 

15. CA1U11T1VO x\n LA 45 oUAip -Agup 45 5-Ab-Ail 

ceoil. 

16. pittimTX) W b-Aite Cf\Atn6n-A. 

17. CODUXTTl^Olt) 50 f-drh f-Ati oit>ce. 



xxxviii.— as pu^g^it ctiAipe. 

1. CtlA1*6 me ifce-Ac in mo feomtu te-Apt-A. 

2. Ittlg me tiom mo 6^65 •Oorhn-Aig. 

3. t^1H15 m6 1 bfuf 50 t)cl -An ceine. 

4. T)0 L&S m6 -An coinneAt. 

5. X>0 SUTO m6 -A|\ fcOt coif n-A cewexvo. 

6. A^uf *oo tieATlg me mo piop-A. 

♦ * ♦ * 

7. ptlAlft m6 f n-dt -Agtif fn-At-At). 

8. ptIAIft m6 cn-Aipe m mo pGc-A. 

9. U01S15 m6 -a pu-Ag-Att, Y 6 r^ te $&&'- — 
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10. CU4U me An fn-dt tf\iT) Cp6 n-A piAXAme. 

11. C-Af me An fn-At. 

12. X)0 t,6AU me -An 6Af 65 &p mo gttim. 

* * * * 

13. *00S0C1UI1$ m6 x\n cnAipe aj\ -An eAT>A6. 

14. X)0 S-dlt me -An cfn-AtAT) -Aniof tj\f*o £ott. 

15. T)0 S^1C me -An cfn-atATD fiof t\tfx> £ott eite. 

16. T)'f A1S£ me -An trn-At, 

17. tHt^t^ , m6 -An jum ceu*onA p6e uAip. 

18. *00 UOCUtHS me -An fnAt tAf\c p-d'n CnAipe. 

19. CtHU me j:aic no *66 'f An eAt)AC, 

20. Aguf x)o $eAtltl me -An f n-dt. 



xxxix.— An X)015 te Hem t>o ssnfotKVO. 

T)<& n-IAUUfAT!) mime 0|\m Ucip *oo fgf io&At) c-AX) 
-oo tigAtlfAHItl ? 

1. §eOt)xMHH p-dipeAji, pe-Ann -Aguf Toub. 

2. tAntiAwseoCAmn mo eAtAoift W cuiji. 

3. xyf osstOCAnin -An p-dipe-An. 

4. teAtp^inn aiuac e. 

5. t\1tnpA1Ht1 An peAnn inp An •outt. 

6. CeiSCeoCA1HH An peAn CAi*oe teAfouig UAit>. 

* * * * 

7. toiseOCAwn a|\ rsriotJA-o, Agup 

8. ssnTotipAitin uom 

9. 5O 5CnToCtlOCA1tltl An Iran. 

10. tmomOCAinn te pAipeAn r«igce f. 
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11. C<3itti£ ittpnn An ucip, A5«r 

12. Cumpinn i gcurivoAe i 

* ♦ * « . 

13. , 0ntl1 , opilin An curiroAC, Agar 

14. SSttfottpAirm -dn feoUt) Ai|\. 

15. t)6ARpA1tlH An tian t)o n feAp. 

16. §tAtipA1t1tl mo peAnn, Aguf 

17. x)^ tugpinn nA ja«x)a i T>cAir5it> *&?. 



XL.— cumwi pnfiAUAf. 

1. TlOttlU^11TI An CAtAttl a* Cent) UA1Jt ( = Ap 

*OCUf). 

2. 11uAipAt>iof An CAtArii foriittAif ce ( = forhAptA). 

3. pumsijim An CAtAtti. 

4. t)eitlim tiom "oojius Aguf f pAit) ( = jvdn). 

5. 'OSxMIAim iomAi|\1. 

6. tluAif Aci nA hiomAipl *oeAncA 

7. SJAItlUWI A|\ An 5CAibe-dtAit)e. 

8. U1g An cAibe^tAi*6e teif nA fgoitce-Ain 

( = f50itceinAib). 

* ♦ * # 

9. *0&At1^11TI ptntt leif a' fp-di*o. 

10. p>d5^im leAtcftoig eix)in 5AC Aon poll. 

11. T)&At1^im pott tip Aguf 

12. CAItltn An Cf^ApOg An An rsoitce-An acA 'f a* 

pott eite. 

* * * * 

13. tluAin a tMof iomAi|\e cuntA a^aiti 

14. U6lt)im Af Aif Aip Aguf gnim An (tySAfds 

corht^om teif a npAm (l^n)» 
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» 

15. CtHUHTI -An c-Aibeit-Ait>e -a Coinne cuittit) 

fSoitcein. 

16. CU1ft1tT1 -An ctnb|\e-Ann uitig m-Af fin. 



XLI.— man tnuMtipirm pn&AUAf. 

1. TiAC<A1tlt1 -aiti-aC -Aft tn-Ai'oin. 

2. t)6Anp^inn tiom fp-dno (nd fidn). 

3. t)GAtVpA1tttt tiom b-Aif 56-a*o-a Aguf cti-Ab. 

4. tt-AC<A1t1fl -Am-A6 'f-A* 6tnbjte-Ann ( = 50f\c). 

5. UACAHItl 50 bun lorn-Aipe. 

6. tnixMnpiiin ppeAb, -A^ur 

7. tlOtincOCA1l1tl -am-aC n-A pn&AC-Ai. 

♦ * * # 

8. THup (mtin-A) tT1t)6-<y6 ciicedin -Ag-Am, 

9. CAltpitlH n-A pf\6-AC-Af -Aft U-A6C4|t teif -a* rpi*o. 

10. flu-Aip -a Ciocp-At) -An ciicedift, 

11. tOgpAti f6 n-A pp&AC-Ai ifce-A6 1 rnbAifg^-At). 

12. tlu-Aip -a bd-At) -An b-Aif s^^* tin 
18. CvmipexVO f6 1 gcti-Ab i-AX). 

• ♦ * * 
14. tlit-Aip -a b6-At> -An cti-Ab t-dn 

15. n-ACAmn -Agur t>6Ati|:-<Mnn pott, 

16. Astif CtHnpmn n-A pf\6-ACA? Y-a' pott. 

17. tin-Alp -a tlOCp^VO -An cfVAtn6n-A 

18. OuAinpinn rsn-dt-A, -Agur 

19. CtHtt£1flt1 n-A f Sfl-At-A -A|\ n-A pjl£-AC-Afb. 

20. CUttTOOCAItin -An pott te 0^64^615. 
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XLII.— fcneattuig se^g^n Ati fi&mc tiiOn. 
1 mbU&tttiA. 

1. CUAT6 SeAgAn 1 6orhf\oinn te Pai*oi tteAg Ag 

cpeAbAtl) aj\ peA* An eAjtfiAig. 

2. tug r 6 t- ei f a cfeifjieA6 (n6 An ceu6c) 50 

•oci *n GeAjVOfcA. 

3. 5U|\ CU1U Atl 5-Ab-A T)dlg UlfljU. 

4. *0 , 61U1$ f6 50 tuAt aj\ mAfoin, Agup 

5. CUA1T5 f6 a 6oinne beAtAig parol t)ij;. 

6. CU1tl ax\ ugAim Af\ nA beAt^Aib. 

* * * * 

7. tWAXt) f 6 AmA<5 Via' Guibpinn ted, Aguf 

8. CtHtl \a cf eifftig ia*o. 

9. ttie^t)tl1§ f 6 pdt) bun 50 bA^n nA p^ipce. 

10. ttieAt)U15 f6 p6*o eite 6 X>a\^ 50 bun. 

11. ttl6At)VI15 f6 iomxM|\e Aguf lomAipe eite, 

12. ttieAt)tl1$ f 6 An ^i|\c 50 t6i|\. 

* * * * 

13. Huai|\ a bi ax\ pSx^o cjieAibce Aige 

14. x)'f umsig r^ 1, ^5«r 

15. Cum f 6 eojtnA mnct, Agup 

16. UA bAf|\ triAit eoftnA innci Anoip. 



XLIII.— t>uait tutUAtti a Cura comce. 

111136. 

1. Cum UittiAm cpuAC coif\ce 1 nA fgiobGt. 

2. t01S1$ f6 p6in Aguf a buACAitt Aimfipe a* 

buAtAt) nA coi|\ce. 
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3. CtlTR. pnvo ctAn tWAilce Aft ujOAn a' fgiobdil. 

4. SoCUtUg f 1 ^" f°P d 5 A P At1 6 ^F buAitce. 

5. jMJATR. 'a6 aoti £eA|\ aca ptiifce. 

* # * * 

6. UVI5 f^* 5F©im A|t tiA tArhfcftAnnAib. 

7. S6ASA1tfl pAt) 6f comne a C6ite, Aguf An 

Cfopdg eACOfttA. 

8. tug pA*o nA ftiifci tAjtc tA^A n-A gceAnnAib. 

9. tHJAIt fiAt) 'A6* Aon *oa|uia ttuiUe 50 nAib An 

Cf opdg buAitce. 

10. tOg riAT> An co6An, ^gup 

11. xyf ^5 An Coijtce 'nA tuige A|t An uftAft. 

12. tlTMV pA*o bACAltA •oe'n 6oCAn. 

♦ * ♦ * 

13. Agup U1X)e>dltl1$ piAt) An 6oi|\ce. 

14. C<At AI5 ( = gtAn) fiAt) An 6oipce. 

15. CtHtl fiAt) An Coipce 1 mAlaib, 

16. <&5Uf tug 'nA* riiuitmn 6. 

17. RffllV An muittcedin a riieitc 'nA rhin. 



xliv.— totuMnu ttiOrtA. 

501*06 mA|\ tttUMYieA'C muinceA|\ OjiigToe a gcui-o 
m6nA. 

1. tOtn^VO fiA*o (nG gt^tlAt) fiA*o) An popcAC 

A|\ *OCUf. 

2. gLAtlxVb pi at* An *oA &aCca f ac a p6in. 

3. CtVU1t1tll£;6><V6 fiA*o C|\1 nO ceitpe pi|\ Agtip 

An cpifiji buA6Aitt p* aca p6m. 
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4. $61t)eA*0 fiA*o -64 fteAg-An Agtif ceitpe 

bAf\jlAi. 

5. t6l*6exV6 Cfutin peAf* 61115 'aC Aon fteA&An. 

6. tSVOeATi pe-A|\ 1 gceAtin An cfte^S^in Aguf 

peAfl Y^' topolt -Aguf peAf* 1 gee-Ann na 

mbAjtfiAi* 

* * * * 

, 7. QU&HieA'O fi-At) ted 50 hAm t)fnneine, 

8. Aguf 6 am , o!nn6i|\e 50 hoit>Ce 

9. tltiAin a ttlcd An tn6in buAince aca 

10. t6l'6e><y6 nA cAitini 'nA' po|\CAig, A5«f 

11. Sptl6l*06A'0 fiAT) an riidin -A|A nA bACcAib. 

12. tiormuui$e<y6 pat> t u eite. 

♦ * ♦ * 

13. Ld eite 6uif\eA > 6 fiAt) 1 scndise^nAib f, Aguf 

14. X)GATiAX) fi-AT) e-Af 6f 6i5e-dn-A t>i. 

15. CtMl&VO fiAT> n-A £61*0 tii6nA 1 sctAtnpAib, 

A5«r 

16. fcAGRxVO flAT) te6 beAtAl£ 1f CAfCA&A AgUf 

CA|t|iAin5eA a 6 fiAX) Led 'nA* t>Aite iat>. 



xlv.— Ag lAss^me^cu. 

A tfl^ipe, 501*06 mA|\ "b^AnA* "D'AtAiji iAf 5AifieA6c ? 

1. t)A §n,4tA6 teif beit A5 lAfgAineAfic aC Aon 

CfAltipA'6. 

2. t6l"0e^t) f£ '«« ^uin ^5 A 5«r Ce^tl- 

ttUlge^VO f 6 •o0|\n,dn cnAibe 50 gc^c^il- 
eAt) f 6 An Wo. 

3. $eit)6xV6 f 6 beAS-dn *oe t&w fuAip. 
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4. t>eme<y6 r e awaxx a Agar CtmeAO re rior 

ceine Aguf t)Utl1t6A'0 f£ 6 1 bpoc-A. 

5. CU1II6A6 f 6 ps&aLa £-& 6oinne f Aoip Oit) 50 

SCtnnpeAO f6 -0615 44* an two. 

♦ * ♦ * 

6. tlti-Aip a t)TOt> t)6tg -Aft an tt^t) CumeAt) f6 

7. CUtnntHgeAt) f£ -a 6111*0 Corotv<to-Al te t)ul 

, A 5 i-Af5-AineA6c teif . 

8. teiTtexvo fiA*o w ctvds-A A5«r $eit>eA6 

p-A*o fUo5-din *>ub-A -Aguf *o6jui4n plugaC. 
9. 1 n-Am-Annaib jeit)e^VO p-at> X)6^nAr\ e-Afcon. 

10. 1 n-dm-AnnAib eile $eit)eAt> piat) be-Ag-dn 

papcAn. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

11. |tt Cowne -a gCAlfcue C-Apc 'p an f-Aipjtge. 

12. £4 Coinne an c-i-Apg -a ClUnrmiUgAO C-Apc 

13. CAltBAti fl-AX) -AH1A6 -An jUIAim Agtlf -a* bAOice. 

14. $eit>eA*6 fi-A*o b-Att-dw -Agtif s-A|\b4n-A. 

15. geitteAO '-A6' Aon T>uine ctipU "ouipin 'p*' *•*. 



XLVL— Ag lAsgAmeACc sgA'adn. 
Anem. 

1. CtlA1*0 puipednn b^it) -Atn-AG -as i-Aps-Aipe-Afce 

fg-A-o^n. 

2. t)T cuige-Af -ACA -Ann. 
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3. te^g pAt) a n-eAngAfcA f fAty f Ai|\p5e. 

4. 50 HT)eACxM*0 nA f5A"o<dm tonncA. 

5. 5^^^ n & fSA'oAn mf nA T)utAib. 

6. frAtltlAlflg "A tiiAfsAijti ifceACnAti-eAngACA. 

7. gup t)UA111 f 14*0 nA f^AUdm Af ca. 

* * • * * 

8. fcGltg pxvo nA f5^t)^in 1 T)c6m An frdiT). 

9. CtlHl pAT) nA h-eAngA&A AmA6 Af\fp 
10. 50 Rug pAT) An cvntieA* f5-A*o^n. 

11. tlltltl* pAT) AW JUTO CeUTDtlA Ajtff AJJUf Ajtff 

12. 50 TlA1t) An b&o UoncA te f5AT)Ain (f5AT)-dn- 

Alb). 

* * * * 

13. tD'IOtTlxMtl pAT) 56 T)c1 An CAtAt)f)0|\c. 

14. SC1Ulttl1$ fiAX) ax> t)#o 'nA c£it>e. 

15. CeAngAlt pAT) An b-dt) *oo'n <56i"6. 

16. *6fOt pAT) An tAfCA f5At)-dn te ceAnnAitie 

17. &\( 6«15 fgittinse a tAn ct6ibe. 

18. tUg pA*o te6 ctiAb. 

19. fcOtilAIS pA*o nA f 5A*o^in t6ite, Aguf 

20. , , 1b1TlCtl1tl ?\ax> nA f5At)^in A|\ cfp mf An 

gCUAb. 



XLVII.— ^5 SAHteATi sgAiD^n. 

An SArhjuvb f o CuArb Caj\c. 

1. CeAtll1U1$ SeumAf tTlAc Suibne p£e tAfCA 
f5A*o-dn. 
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2. Clttl1Hfl1$ f6 meite-At b-An le ti-A ngLAn-At) 

Aguf -a j\MtLexv6. 

3. JMJA1U p6 ceut) tXAtpitte. 

4. Ce^ntltHj f£ -64 tormx* t\AtAinn. 

5. CUTRe^VO n-A t)4i[\itU -Aguf An f AlAnn f !0f 'tiA 1 

&aLai"6. 

6. CtiATft riA mni fiof j?df . 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

7. t)T f 51A11-A led. 

8. CUOtTl fi-At) -A|\ gt-AnA'6 n-A fg-A'O^n. 

9. geAtW'fiAt) -a f£6f\n&A -A5«f b-Ain n-A puc6&A 

-AftA. 

10. CtHTTHL pxvo f-AtAnn op jia. 

11. $t6AS fi-ATD ifce^6 1 mb-AipitUb i-at> 1 n-A 

fJlAttlb. 

12. CtlOlt fi-At) se-Afp-CtuT) f\ALAirm 6f cionn 5-A6 

fjvAite. 

13. teAtl fixvo *oe fin 50 fiAib n-A b-AipiLU tioncA. 

* ♦ * * 

14. tiling ^n f-AO|\ bdjvAitte 5«|\ CtlHl fe ax\ 

cl-A|i -Aji §-aC b-Aipilte. 

15. ¥&§&t) via b-Ai|\itti m-A|\ fin "£0 ftAt) n-A 

f5-A*o-din stupe |\Aittce, -A^uf 

16. CtHtteAt> c-aj\ te-A|\ nvo 50 *oci -Ati SeApm^w 

A5«r 5° tvAmepiooA. 
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xlviii.— u05tan ueAC. 

1. gUMIU^tl axx\a6 -die -An d$e. 

2. cnuitirngtean cio^a. 

3. 'oOigueAn aou 

5. meASgtAn -An c--aoL teif An nj;-Ainirii. 

* 

* * * * 

6. cumueAn p-a item r^ot* sctoe. 

7. CUmtAn n-A b-AtUi. 

8. U05tAn n-A b-Att-Al uite. 

9. T)6AtlUAn puinneog-A -Aguf *ooipfe, 

10. Aguf Ctlince^n ifceaC i-at>. 

* * * * 

11. CUinceAn ifce-A6 U>6c-a (c^itteOs). 

12. £eit)i;eAn t*u -A^ur cieatd. 

13. tWAinueAn rst^^- 

14. CtimueAn ce-Ann -Ap -An a§. 

15. cumue^n po? w cui§te6itt, 

16. ^5«r 5t6ASU^n cionn -An cige te cui$e. 

17. 1S -AifitAit) C05t^n ce-AC. 



xlix.— cmce^it szoc&rt>e (-a). 

501*06 map ^6-Anp-A p6i|xe r cocaine ? 

1. tomdCAinn (n6 ump&mn) nA c-Aoifig Ap 
•ociaf. 

2. ttemprm uom -ah ounn -Agur Digpnn i. 

3. T)'f:VI15P1tll1 Amui£ 1 50 ■oc|itom66At) fi. 
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4. tluAip t)&V6 f i cipm 

5. ^lOCp^Hltl (nG t>e-Al6&Atnn) an oLarm gAptt 

Ap -An otAnn rhin. 

6. og&ftpAitm uom i, A^up 

7. Cumpinn ou rhittp tuppi. 

* * * o 

8. fte&np&irm uom i, ^ur 

9. ti&AtipAimi P0U65A t>i. 
10. t)6Aftp&11W tiom An cuipne Annpin, Agup 

ii. Ctunpnn puAp *. 

12. StlfarfipAltUI Uom 50 rnD&VO Un pe-Af- 
pAi"oe "oe'n cpnAt tuAp. 



13. OUAinpitltl AnuAp &t\ feAppAno 6, 

14. Aguf CUHljMlin p ux\p -Ap Cipin eite 6. 

15. go tdci 50 rrogAtipAltin puAp 1 n-A Ceipctin 4. 



L.— cmceSit scocAitte (b). 

1. §eot>AWH riA 'oeAtgAin -Ann pin. 

2. CUIftpitltl puAp t)6Al p-A Coinne giop-dn a 

•fceAnAt). 

3. CtMipiflfl puAp 06c tut) ip piCe -Ap 'aC Aon 

•oe-Atg-An. 

4. 'A tl1t)G<y6 ( = *oa mb^A*) -An pnit caoI, 

5. 'A tT1t>6A*6 -An pnAt peArhAp. 
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6. "OS^lipAt!) ceitf\e tub if p6e An gnAite 

( = 5^6). 

* * * * 

7. T56AnpAinn Ka tuib fteAtnAm A^uf tub 

ciormcuigte. 

8. Ctl1UeA1tpintl tiom Ann fin 50 -ocl 50 

UltDSAt) f6 Ag ah up Ail. 

9. t05t?Ainn ^n cf^t. 

10. t>6AtipAinn teAt -CpotttugA'b n6 niof m6. 

11. t>n\11T)pil1l1 An qp4U 

12. tOSpxMtin An siaUjta ( = CAOb n<\ fAite). 

* * * * 

13. Cumpnn cutnAnsiAC 50 t>ci 50 

14. meASpitin nAC tnbeAt) aCc otpeAT) ttib if 

tiSAHpAt) An t>f\6g pAijifing 50 le6ft. 

15. Ctl1UeA1tpiHl1 tiom Ann fin 50 •ocl 50 

mbeAt!) cnomugA'ti 50 teit -o&AncA a^ahi. 

16. TCACA1t1H a* *Of\ui'o ( = t)|\ui , oim) nA bpGige. 

17. CU1tipiHH curhAnstAC Ap a -octip A$uf a 

•oeipeA* oeAtg^n. 

18. , 06AlipA1tll1 cpi cuAifu; eit)in 'aC Aon CurhAn- 

19. •OUtH'Opilin bA^fi nA bridge. 

20. t)U1Spit1l1 An f nSt Agup tAjtpAinseoCAinn tpiT> 

'aC Aon tfib 6. 

21. D'oitmeOCAitin r^r <*n pi^t 50 *oci \>&w 

nA b^ige. 
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Li.— LomxvO CaooaC. 

1. LOtn Se-AgAti tllOfi a Ctn*o caojiaC. 

2. CtlAlt) f 6 AmAfc W Cntuc. 

3. t)T a rhA'OAt) toif , Aguf 

4. CttVI1lit115 fe if ceAC a Cum CAOf\A<5. 

5. ^'imtlg f 6 Aguf f uaij\ f e 'oeirhe-Af aji iAf a<5c. 

* * * * 

6. tltlg SeAgAn 1T16p Sfeim aj\ CeAnn t>e na 

CAOIflltt. 

7. IGA5 fe An 6aoj\a Ap ^n CAtArii. 

8. CeAH5^1^ f£ Cftifip *o© ti-A cum cof te ceite. 

9. TUI5 f 6 Ap An 'oeirhe-Af 1 n-A lAirh *6eif . 

10. LOITI fe mumeAt Aguf ufcc nA CAOftA. 

11. LOITI fe teAtCAoti nA caojva. 

12. tlOtiriUUIg fe -An CAOfVA A$Uf tOTTI fe -An 

cao£> eile. 

# * * * 

13. SgAOlL f e cof a n-A caojva6. 

14. t) , 6l'R1§ -An 6-AOfVA -n-A feAf Arh. 

15. Ann fin tOTTI fe t)fuim n-A caojva, Aguf a 

he-Afb-Alt. 

16. tluAip -a t)T fe |\4i"0 ( = CfioCntngte) te tomAti 

n-A c-AOf a6, 

17. tilg fe teif loc-mfse Aguf Cum fe An 6aoju\ 

Ann, Agtif 
.18. CtllU fe corhAftA cahjia Ajt a teAtCAoitt a 
geAU A|\ 5An 1 6AiUeAt). 
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LII.— twain T)otiitiAU, teAS-jTAinnge. 

1. ^emig t)orhnAtt 50 tuAt Af mAiT)in. 

2. ThtlSgAlt f 6 ^ CeAtfiAp m-AC. 

3. CtJAlt) fiAT) fiof W CuAin. 

4. CVIItl fiA*o AmAC An X)£x>. 

5. CtJIKfiA-o ifceAC -a scuit) oifnSif ( = tnfl6if), 

6. 'S6 fin te tv&*6 : — 

* * • * 

7. lUrhA A^uf r^ otcA 45 tt r coflidn m6\\ teif a* 

teAtAfc -a tiuAinc. 

8. CtlAlt) ceitpe mic t)orhnAitt Ag lomttArh, 

9. Aguf CUATO T)OTfmAtt A|\ a' fciuij\. 

10. nu-Aip CtiAit) fiA*o sioca f u-Aif fia-D caif . 

11. tAtlHAinS fiA*o ifceAC -a scttix) jvdrhxxi, Agtif 

12. CUITl fiA*o fUAf reot. 

* • # * * 

13. SOfim (r»0 SU1Utttl1$) 'OoriinAtt .An X)Sro 50 

•oci *n -die a jvAti An teAtA6. 

14. t)tJA1t1 f6 AnuAf a fe6t Agtif 6«if AmAC An 

coffin mOf . 

15. t01S1§ f6 *' twiAinc An teAtAig, 

16. Agur t01S1$ nA mic a' CA|\|\Amc An teAtAig 

if ceAC inf a' two 

17. JO t)C1 50 tlAt) tAfCA ACA. 

18. rriA|\ nAC tiAt) coin aca, 

19. t>'6i5in t)6it>te ( = t)6it>) lomjvArh 'nA* ttAite. 

20. tluAijt t>&1t115 fiAt) ifceA6 'nA* Cuaw 

21. Ctlltl fiA*o awaC An tAfCA Af An t&rt. 

22. tlUAIfl A t)T An tAfCA Aft An Wt) ACA 

23. tug (tlU5) '^6 Aon f eAji aca teif ctiAfc. 



\ 
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24. t) , 101TlCtl1tl fiA*o An teAtAC An CtnttyeAnn 

PfeACAl. 

25. Sppeiti f iAt) An leAtAC aji nA niomAif\eA6Aitt. 



3UBJECTIVE 8ENTENOE3. 

I.— 6if c tiom. U^im Ag eif ceACc. ITlAit An ouAfcAitt 
tti ! 6ifc tiom, a CAitin. U-dwi A5 eifceA6c. tTlAit 
An cAitin tti ! 6ifci5i*6 tiom. UAmAOfo Ag eif ceA6c. 
go mAit, 50 mAit! An •octngeAnn cti fin? An 
•octngeAnn cu me ? Uuistm. Uuigimlt). til tuigim. 
11! ttngimlT). HI tuigimit) tti. 6if c Uom Anoif. AbAijt 
e. AbAif Aftip e. At)Ai|t An ceACc Anoif. LeAn teAC 
Aft An gceAfcc. AbAif a ttntteA"6 *6e. t,At>Aij\ f uAf . 

tAbA1|\ Of AJVO. tA&Alft niOf -dlfOe. t,At>A1Jl 6f 1f!ot. 
tAbAlf 50 tl1f lot. t.A&A1f 50 Cltim. t,At>A1j\ gO f OCAIft. 

lAbAif 50 iriAtt. Ha tAbAif 50 mAtt. 1f feAftjt *6uic 

tAtiAlflC 50 gAfCA (n6 50 CApA1"6). til feAf\ft *OAlfl. 1f 

f eAfji Uom tA^Ai|\c 50 f ocAitt. 1f peA|\|\ teAC, a6c n! 
feA|\|\ *6uic. 



II. — Dia , 6tnc. *Oia ■bAoitt. *Oia if tttuifie "6tnc 
(*6Aoit>). t)iA if 1T1tiif\e if P-dt)|VAi5 "6uic (*6aoiE>). go 
mfceAnntngi-G *Oia *6uic. t)Ait 6 t)iA A|\ An obAijv, 



/ 
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An bpuit fib utt-Arii -Anoif ? 6if 051*6 tiom, maife-At) ! 

Ab-Aip teif -An c-AiUn fin eifceacc tiom ! U-d f1 45 

eifce-Afcc te-AC. "CS 50 m-Ait. 6^051*6 tnte tiom. 

Sum") f iof. Sui"6 f !of , m-d *f 6 *oo toit e. Sui"6 f !of 

dfff. Sui"6 -Aft ^n fc6t feo. Sui"6 -Af -An 5C«At40ip. 

Stn"6 f iof -A5 An ceini-6. Oi"6ce f u-aji ! Oi"6ce p u-Afy 

50 t)e«Af\tit.A. 1f e-A-6, 50 •oeirhin. U-d me pu-Af . "Ca 

puartc ofim. U-d ftAg*o.dn opm. 1f olc tiom fin. Hi 

m-Ait tiom pn. 1f *oon.A -An juro fl-Ag'O-An. 



III. — U65 t)o 6e^nn, -a C-Aiotin, ^5«f peuc of\m. 
Sin -a* "ooig ! Ab.Aif\ -An poc-At fo ! Ab-Aip n-A poet -A 
f o. C-a t)05 tiom. peuc teif ! \X\A\t tu ! U-a cu -A5 
•out -A|\ -AgAi"6 50 ce.Af\c ! Cat) *oeif\ cu ? *Oeipim 50 
bpuit cu -A5 *out a\k -Ag-Ait) 50 ce-Apc. ttte.AfAim 50 bpuit. 
S-Aoitim 50 bpuit. Hi f-Aoitim 50 bpuit. tli't cinmne 
-A5^m -Af -An 5ce-A6c -Anoif ; -Ab-Aip -Afip e. U-Ab-Aif -Aipe 
m-Af fin. U-At>f-Ai5i"6 -dijvo oftn, m-Aife-At). 1f m.Ait 
tiom beit 45 eifce-ACC te-AC. tyfe^pp tiom beit -A5 
eifce-Acc te ceot. 11! pe-App tiomf-A. t)i 'no tofo 
-Ann fin. t)i5i"6 in buf T)COfo. tl-d tri -A5 c-Ainc. tld 
b! -A5 cosb-dit c-Att-din, -acc eifci5i"6 tiomf^. SUn 
te-AC. SLdn tib -Anoif. 5° 'oceiti cu ft-dn. Stdn 
be6 te-AC. go n-eipi$i"6 x>o b6t-Ajt te-AC. go f oipbigit) 
Di-a t>uic. U-a X>ac teif ; bei"6 me m-Ait 50 te6n -Ann 
fut). U-Ab-Aif -Aipe t>uic petn. t)e.Ann.ACC te-AC. 
Oe.Ann.ACc X)e te-AC. 
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IV. — Ab-Ain teif -An^gCAitfn fin 5-An -a beit -Ag c-Ainc. 
tld t>! 45 c-Ainc, -a CAitin. TK't f 1 -Ag came, -acc c-a f 1 
^5 5dinit>e. TU bi -Ag 5.Aittit>e, -a Collin, -aCc eirc teif 
-An muwceGin. Sin a' *o6ig. U-a -ad ce-Afc -aj-ac. Ud 
cu ce-Af c 50 teOn. An bpuit Se-Agdn -Ann fin ? U-a 
fe -Ann fo/ An gctum cu me, -a Se-Agdin ? Ctuimm 
tu mait 50 te<3n. Ab-Ain -An ce-A6c, m-Aife-At). X)a 
mbe-A*6 f e -Ag-Am, *oeAttf-Ainn e. X)& T>ctii5pinn -An ce-Acc, 
beinn f-dfc-A. Utnge-Ann Son&A -An ccacc, -aCc ni tig 
teiti -a jva^G (n6 a C-An-Ati), feufc teif -Anif ! Se-AfAim 
fu-Af -Anoif. Sear-Aim fu-Af, a iflicit! til tig tiom. 
t)ein -Afi mo tAim, -Aguf CO5 me, m-A 'fe do toit e. 
Udim in mo fe-Af-Atii -Anoif. T)e.Anc -An via c-Aitfnib f o ; 
edit) m a fe-Af-Am. 1f bneAg na cAiUni i-a*o, ftdn -a 
be^f fixvo. 5° ™bu\) yAVA ft-An i-ad. 



V. — Ce fin -Ag an *oon-Af ? Ud t)|\igiT>. £of5«Ait -An 
oon-Af ^5«f teig irce-Ac t)|\igi*o. 5° wbe-Atwuigit) 
*Oi-a t>tnc, -a t)fi$it). 5-Ab a teit Ann f o, -Aguf f uit> 
1 bfuf -Ag -An ceini"6. U-a cu c-Aittce teif -An bfu-Acc. 
tl-A b-AC tiom ; ni baog-At *o-dm. Le-An te-AC -An -An 
5ce^6c. t)er6 me -A5 eifce-Afcc te-AC. U-a 50 mAit. 
A bu-AC-Aitti, eifcigit) tiom. A jie-ATMin, -Ab-Ain tuf -a 
-An cetro cuit) x>e'n Ce-Acc. Sm -a* "©Gig I P-Ati ! f-An ! 
U-A cu -An ce-Ann .Anoif ! U-a cti -A5 x>ut -Amug-A ! U-d 
cu -An fe-ACndn. U-a -An fge-At cne n--A Ceite -a^-ac. 
U-d fe bun-6f-cionn -a^-ac. 6ifc tiomf-A! Ab-Ain 
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Anoif 6 ! tlf cedf\c fin. tlf'l -an ceAftc a^ac. tlf't 
cti ceAjic 50 fOit. 1nnif •oO, a tlOjtA ! C-d An ceAftc 
a$ac Anoif ! Sin a* "061$. 



VI. — t)eif AmA<5 buf 50111*0 teAbAf, Aguf buji 501*1*0 
peAnn tUAit>e. Sspfob f fof -An ceACc. Sspiob ftof 
xvn mere f o. C& t)ci5 tiom. £euC teif ! T)£An iaji- 
fA<Sc aij\ ! peuC mAp ac<£ peAT>An &%& f 5f\ibinc ! 1f 
mAit An duaCaiU peAT>Aj\. tli mAit ; if feAflf Site. 
Ud Site 'nA CAitin mAit. fU t>i 'mo buAitif eAt> ! 
"CA m6 cuipfeAC A5 GifceAtc teAc. tHo*6 mtinAt) 
ojtc ! t)6AnAi"6 mif e Oftc 6if ceA6c tiom 1 tli f 6i*ot|\ 
•otnc. 1f f6i*oif *OArh. Ap "bttbAiftc Smbdn nA f octA 
0*o 50 f6it. C-Af6ub-Ai|\c ; <5a jtAb fi ifcig An UAip pn. 
Ca|\ 6uAtA f i nA f octA. t)i nA foctA fin aici CeAnA 
p6in. 



VII. — Cfm 50 bpuit fib A5 peiteArh tiom. OmAoiT) : 
bi SeAg^n Aguf tTJAifve A5 ninnce Ann f o f ut a T)CAini5 
ctf. Da rhAit a pmn fiA*o fin. x\p tAicm An pmnce 
teAc, a liUijte. tllAifeAt), 50 •oeAftbtA, tAicm. ttton 
tfnfoe *oo "buine pinnce beit Aige. -AbAip e ! Cd 'n 
ceAfC &s&tl 1r miti*o *oumn *out 1 gcionn oibjte 
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Anoif. 1f ffof "ouic fin. -AbAift nA foctA in mo 
•oiAi'o-fe. Sin a' *oOig. Ua fiA*o A$Aib an £eAbAf 
Anocc. UA fib 45 bifiugA"6 5AC tA. 1f rr»6 -a cAmAoit) 
A5 bifiugA'6 5AC oi*6ce. CA eft ceAfC 50 leof . 1f 6 
xvn f At acA teif fin 50 mbionn f Ang A^Ainn 5-aC oitice. 
t)im!T> A5 f ogltnm gAexMlse 5A6 tnte tA if sa<5 uite 
onoce. Sm a* T>6ig. ttlot An 6ige if ciocfAiti ft. 

til DAOgAt T>AOlb. tAbA1|\f1"6 fib 5 Ae "& lll 5 5° F°^' 



VIII. — U4 An ceine A5 •out Af , a pAr^Ais, cuijt f <Vo 
m6nA uijtf!. tli f?eiam An tfiGin : tAf An fotuf , a 
ttyigit). tlf 't tAf An A^Am. So t>uic ceAnn Aguf b* 
50 gAf ca. Sin a* T)6ig ! CA f otuf 50 teGp AgAinn 
Anoif . TXa mbeAt) cipin giurhAif e AgAinn, f atn3ca , 6 f 6 
An ceine. £Ag nA buitg, a SeAgAn, Aguf feit) An 
ceine. tTlAit An bUACAitt tu : cA *oo f AotAf A5 etf ge 
teAC f a* *oeif eA"6. SAoit me 50 fAib An ceine Af acc 
cA fptAnc mncl 50 f6it. tlf bAogAt T)1. Suit) tAjic 
Anoif Agiif bei*6 feAncAf AgAinn. CAi*oe mAf t>ub- 
Aifc cu nA foctA T>eifeAnnACA? tli fiAib cu Ag CAbAipc 
Aif*o ojtm. -An f^AltfAcc acA oj\c. Hac *oeAf An 

bUACAlll tu 1 
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IX. — Le.atidm.AOii* ^ '" csacc ! AbjwO An •D-jfn-i 
ped«i e. taio* fe mAp. -in. Ceifc asahi ope, a giotU 
wt>, An pe.ijip leAt Beit Ag AfflApc tApc 'iia 45 etpceACC 
Uom-fA. tlf peApp Liom ; ip peApp liom Beit Ag 
jrogluim 5<ie'6iL5e. 5° mA, 'i 5° mviit, T)'fpeA5Aip cu 
me 50 han-mAit. fpeAgAip me a CAiMn, ciaca ip 
peapp teac-fM Beit Ag pogUiim jAetittse n& Ag 
■ pwnce? tt'peApp Liom Beit 45 pinnce. ITlo nAipe 
tfl, A Siudaa, t>'feipp , oe tiuic .an Jaetnlig. Ir "oeAp 
1.10m an pi mice. 1p "oeAp liom pein pinnce, acc ip 
■oeipe Liom An JjAe'oilis. CAitpimlt) tiiil Ap AgAi-6 
leip An obAijt Anoip. t)Ap a LeOgA, if micro ■outc pin. 



t?oc tOi n. 



-♦V 



-Aoa, AbAitin,./!, river ; gen. Atone. 

AbAift, v. jtngr., AbfiAwi, I say. 

-Abe mAfiiA, Ave Maria, Hail Mary 

Aj-Ai 1 ©, m., face. 

Aibteoj./., a live coal. 

-AipF 6 ^ 1 ™, m 'i Mass ; gr^n-. Aipfimn. 

-Aimfe-Att (1.)/., time ; grew. Aimrifie. CAititi Aim pipe = a hired girl. 

-AimpeAfi (II.) /., weather. 

-AingeAl, m., angel ; </c». Ainjil. 

Ainm, wt., name; p/ii. AinmneACA. 

-Aifro, /., heed, attention. 

-Aijroe,/., in phrase, 1 n--Aifu>e, on high. 

Aifie, heed, attention. 

-AifiseA-o, m., money ; gen. ai^ix). 

-Air,/., place, room. 

-Atroifi /•, altar ; gen. AlcdftA. 

-AtcuJA-o, praise, thanksgiving. 

-AriiAfic, act of looking. 

-AriiA-pclAnn, m., theatre. 

.AmefiiocA, America. 

-AriitAi-6, alike, similar. 

-AmuJA, wrong, astray. 6ui|i fi An ceAC AmuJA^sho upset the 

house, 
-dm All, hither, from the other side. 
-An Am, soul ; dat. plu. AnmnAib. 
Aniof , up (from below). 
AnuAf , down (from above). 

-AoileAc, m., dung. CAttn-AOilij= dunghill, midden. 
-Aol, 77i., lime. 

-Aon, one ; the ace at cards. 
-Aon ac, 77i., a fair ; gen. AonAiJ. 
A\\ Aif, back, back again. 
A-pbA|t, w., corn. 
-AfiAii, m., bread. 
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^■o, high, tall; comp. A^oe. In phrase 6f A|n>=aloud. 

-dfimnj;, v '> raise ; AfiTHiijim, I raise. 

Ayeip, last night. 

-Af , out, out of him, out of it. 

xXcai|i m., father ; gen. &i&\\. 

AtAift mop, grandfather. 



bAc, v., hinder, interfere with. 

t)AC05,/., armful. 

bACCA, a bank of turf. 

t3Ail,/., blessing. 

bAite, m., a town, home. 'IIa' twite (=cum ah bAile), toor towards 

home. 
t)Aile-^tA-CtiAt, Dublin. 
tUinne, milk, 
b aiti if,/., a wedding. 
t)Ai|title, a barrel ; plu. bAitiilM. 
bAiftfetiT), m., a cap. 
bAifT), v., baptize ; bAipoim, I baptize. 
bAif-oeA^, m. t christening; gen. bAifoi-6 
bAifgeA-o, »»., basket; plu. bAif5eA"OA. 
bAllA, a wall ; plu. bAltAi. 
t) Alt An, a sort of fish ; plu. bAttAin. 
t)AOJAt, m. t danger. 
t)AOice, a bait. 

bA^iAc, morrow ; i mbAtiAc, to-morrow* 
bA|tft (I.) m., top, head. 
bAjif, m 'i (HO crops. 
bA^^iA, a barrow ; plu. bAfiftAi. 
bACAtt, a " battle," "bottle,'' or bundle of straw. 
bAf, w., death ; gen. bAif. 
bAf, palm of the hand ; plu. bAf a. 
bACA, stick, staff 
beAfc, a bee ; gen. and plu. beACA. 
beA-6, v., would be, conditional of zk. 
beAt, wi., mouth. 
beAti, /., a woman ; gen. mnA ; dot. mtiAoi ; nom, plu. mtiA ; gen. 

plu. bAti ; dot. plu. mnAio. 
OeAti-A'-cije, housewife. 
beAtiriACC, /., blessing. 
beAtintns, v.i bless ; beAnntnSim, I bless. 
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beAnmii^te, blessed. 

beA^Ac, /., a heifer ; also spelled biopAft. 

beAftc, a bundle, parcel. 

beAtA, life. 

beAtAC, m., a beast ; dot. plu. be At a6 aid. 

beile, a meal. 

beiftc,/., two persons ; two of anything. 

t>ei|i, v., take hold of, seize ; beitiim, I seize ; p. t. fitij. 

biA'o, m., food ; gen. bi-6. 

biocAitte, spirits, strong drink ; also biocAttce. 

bipmsA-o, act of improving, interest. 

bteAJan, act of milking. 

btiA-oAiti,/., a year ; gen. btiA-onA; i mbliA-onA,, this year. 

t>ti3, v. t milk ; blijim, I milk. 

btijce, milked. 

bo, /., a cow ; plu. bA. 

bocf a, a box. 

bos-uifje, lukewarm water. 

boiceAc, m. t a lyre ; gen. boicige. 

botA, a bowl. 

bot^Am, a sup, a mouthful. 

botAjt, m. 9 a road. 

botrA^i lAfiAinn, a railway. 

bfiAoti, a drop. 

bpeAC, a trout. 

bfieACf Af ca, breakfast. 

bftiAn 65, young Brian, but applied to any young man. 

bftigit), /., a woman's name ; gen. bftij-oe. 

bfiip, v., break ; b|tifim, I break. 

btiocAn, tn. t porridge ; gen. bfiocAin. 

bfiocAti |tei*6, gruel. 

bf 65,/, a shoe, boot ; gen. bttoije ; plu. 0^65 A ; also applied to 

the " foot " of a stocking or sock, 
btiu, /., womb ; gen. bftonn. 
bttuAC, m., brink, verge. 

b^iuis, v., bruise, squeeze; bjuiijim, I bruise, squeeze, 
bftmt, v. t cook, boil ; btttntim, I cook, boil, 
bttuitre, cooked. 
buACAill. m. t boy. 

buAi-ope-d'o, act of bothering, troubling. 
buAil, v., strike, thresh, churn, etc ; buAitim, I strike, eto. 
DuaIa-o, act of striking, etc. 
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buAin, v., pertain, interfere, dig, reap, mow, take, as in phrase take 
off my clothes, etc. ; btiAinim, I pertain, etc. ; also spelled bAtn. 
buAince, dug, reaped, etc., also gained. 
t>ur6e, yellow. 
Dtiiis, bellows, 
btiiite, m. t a blow, 
bulos, a bullock, 
bun, foundation, beginning. 
t)tm beAj, place name ; gen. bum X)\$, 
bun-6f-ciotin, topsy turvey. 



<5a, no ant. 

CADAifi,/., help, assistance. 

CADAifce, gAOAifoe, cabbage. 

CacaIaij, v., calk ; make secure against leaks. 

CAibeAtAi"6e, m., a person who plants potatoes, i. e. t who drops them 

into the holes or furrows. 
CAitin, a girl ; plu. CAilini. 
C Ait ice, lost. 

CAifroeAf Cjiiofc, a sponsor ; plu. CAitit>eAp a Cftfof c. 
Caic (I.) v., consume, eat, drink, wear, etc. ; CAicim, I consume. 
Cait (II.) v., throw ; CAifcim, I throw. 
CAictin, Kathleen. 

CAtAt>, m., the seaboard, the strand ; gen. CAtAi*6. 
C-diA-opotir, landing-stage, port. 
CattAn, m., noise, uproar ; gen. cAltAin. 
Cati, v., say, sing ; can Aim, I say, sing. 
CAnnA, a can. 
CaoI, slender, thin. 

CAopA, /., a sheep ; plu. c Aoijuj : gen. plu. caojia6. 
CapaII, m.y a horse. 

Cajia, a friend ; j>fo. CAijroe ; ^cn. plu. capiat). 
CAttbAt), m., a carriage ; CAjtbAt) coircionn, a common or public 

car ; a tramcar. 
CApp, m.y a car. 
CAficA, a card ; plu. cApuAf. 
CAi|ir, a cart ; plu. cajicaca. 
CAf, v., turn, twist ; CAf Aim, I turn, twist. 
CAf aoi*o,/., complaint. 
CAfoj,/., a coat. 
^AfcAOitt, /., a chair. 
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CAttn£, v., winnow; CAciaijwi, I winnow. 

Cacai|i, /., a city. 

Cacuja^, temptation. 

C6, who. 

Ce&£z, m. } a lesson. 

6eArtA, already, beforehand ; usually followed by petti = 6eAr>A pein. 

CeAnjAit, v., tie ; ceAnslAim, I tie. 

CeAtin, m. t head, roof of house, number of anything, as oA cearm 

eAttAij ; gen. and flu. citin. 
CeAtinAi"6e, m., a purchaser, merchant. 
CeAtintiij, v., buy ; ceAmiuijim, I buy. 
CeAp, v., turn back ; ceApAim, I turn back. 
CeApAifie, a piece of bread and butter. 
CeAftc, /., a hen. 

CeAtit)CA, a smithy ; gen. ceAfvocAti ; dot. ceAfiT)CAin. 
CeA|t|i, A|t ceAtt|t, wrong. 
CeAfic, right, just. 

CeAtirmj, v., correct ; ceAficuijwi, I cqrrect. 
CeAtttAjt, four persons ; four of anything. 
C6i"6, f. } quay ; gen. c6i"6e. 
Ceite, partner, husband or wife. 
Ceificlin, a clew or ball of yarn. 
CeificteACAib, dot. p!., tatters, small clothes. 
Cetf z, /., a question. 

Ceif cij, v., question ; ceip njim, I question. 
Ceol, to., music ; gen. ceoil. , 

Ceucc, a plough. 
Ceu-o, a hundred. 
Ceu*otiA. the same. 
Cevopfioirm, /*., first meal, breakfast. 
6i, v. t see; 61m, I see ; past tense cotwaic 
Ciaca, which. 
Ciotm, in phrase, 50 ciotui, during, or to the end of. Takes genitive 

of following noun. 
Cioft, v., oomb, card ; ciotiAim, I comb, card. 
Cipin, a little stick. 

CifreAHd6, kitchen ; gen. cif ceAtiAiJe. 
ClAi-oe, fence, earthen wall. 
CtAmpA, a small stack of turf. 
CtAjt (I.), w., a board. 
Clip (II.), m., a lid. 
CtA|t (III.), m., a table. 
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CtAft bu Alice, a threshing board. 

CleAiiwAf , a match. 

CleAt, a wattle ; plu. cteACA. 

Cti At), /., a creel, a basket ; p/u. cleioe. 

Clod, /., a stone ; plu. cIoca. 

Cloc-f peile, a scythe stone, sharpening stone. 

CloiceAt), a ticket, passport ; plu. cloiceA-OA. 

CI05, clock, bell. 

Clui6e, a game. 

Cluin, v., hear ; ctwnim, I hear. 

Ctut)Ai5, v., cover, wrap ; cluxjAijjim, I oover, wrap 

CnAib, /., hemp, tow ; gen. ctiAibe. 

CnAipe, a button. 

CniceAit, act of knitting. 

CniceAit, v. knit ; cmceAitim, I knit. 

Cnoc, m., a hill ; gen. cnuic. 

Cnurii, a worm ; plu. en u in a. 

CodAn, m., straw. 

Co-oIa-6, sleep. 

Cox>tui3, v. y sleep; co"ottn£im, 1 sleep. 

CojAmc, act of chewing. 

Coicfcigif /., a fortnight. 

Coimf ill, r., fold ; coiriif ittim, I fold* 

Coriifiomn, partnership. 

Coirine, in phrase, f a comne, for sake of, for service of. Takes gen. 
of following noun. Of comne, in front of, opposite to. 

CoirmeAl, /., a candle. 

Coift,/., a breeze of wind suitable for sailing purposes. 

Coifice, oats. t 

Coi|te, kettle, cauldron. 

C6t|ti5, v., dress, adjust, arrange, mend ; coitu&im, I dress, etc. 

Coif, beside, near. 

Coifceim, /., a footstep, a pace. 

CoiffteAC, v., bless ; coif fieACAim, I bless. 

ComfA'OA, comrade ; plu. comf a"oai. 

CoihAf ca, a mark, a sign. 

CorhfA, a coffin ; gen. compAn. 

Comtfom, even, level. 

Comufif a, a neighbour ; plu. comupf An*. 

Con Alt, a man's name ; gen. ConAitt. 

ConcobAp, a man's name ; gen. ContoDAip. 

Connf a-6, m., bargain, covenant. 
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CojiCAn, a pot. 

CojipAn, a oorpse. 

Co^fiAti, a reaping-hook. 

CopAnAiji-oe, galloping. 

Cop,/., foot, stem. 

Coifs, v. t check, restrain ; coifjim, I check, restrain. 

Coca, a coat. 

CpAj;, a handful. 

C|te, clay, earth ; dot. cfiiAi"©. 

CtieAfoj, /., clay, earth. 

Cfieit)eAiT», m., faith ; gen. CfieitMfh. 

Cttiocntnj, v., finish, complete ; ctiioctiwjim, I finish, complete. 

Cttiocnwjfce, finished, completed. 

C\\6, eye of an needle. 

Cjtoc, v., hang ; cttocAim, I hang. 

CfioijeAti, a ." footing" of turf ; a few turf standing on end. 

Cttoic, v., shake ; cjtoitim, I shake. 

Cpom, v., stoop ; CfiomAim, I stoop. Applied to the act of doing 

anything, as 6 pom fe &\\ obAifi=he began to work. 
C-pomtj ja"6 or cftomAX), a finger length. 
Cjuiac, stack, rick. 
CtAuinmuJA-o, gathering, assembly. 
Cftuirmij, v., collect, gather ; ctuntimjim, I collect. 
Cuait>, v., went. 

CtJAn, m., a harbour ; gen., cuAin. 
CtJAific, /, a visit, a circle. 
CuAficvij;, v., search ; cuAjtcuijim, I search* 
CujAinn, towards us. 
Ctnb|ieAtin, a field or division of land. 
Cui-o,/., share. 
Cui"oeAcc, company. 
&715, to, towards. 

Cui^eAtt, five persons, five of anything. 
C turn it, v., rub ; cuimitim, I rub. 
Cuwne, corner. 

Ctii|t, v., put, place, plant, set, etc. ; cui-pim, I put, eto. 
Ctmreoj, /*., a worm ; gen. and jrfu., ctnceogA. 
Cut, back. 

Cum, v. t shape, design, build ; cumAim, I shape, eto. 
CtiTtiATistAC, narrowing, a narrow part. 

Cutti-oac, to., cover, envelope. Cum-OA&An is perhaps better for 
envelope. 

H 
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CuptA, a couple. 
CufiAfiiAc, careful. 
Cup An, a cup. 
Ct»ttfcA, put, planted. 

* 

T)Airif a-6, a dance ; also -oattiaj 4 . 

*DAfi, by (in swearing). 

'OAfinA, second. 

•DeAtj;, a sting. 

T) eats An, a knitting-needle. 

•OeAttnj, v., separate, select ; -oeAUnjim, I separate, etc. 

*DeAti, v., do, make ; •oeAnAim, I do, make, past tense jutine. 

*DeAtto, real, true ; 50 -oe Aft bcA, certainly. 

•OeAftc, v., look, see j -oeAticAim, I look, see. 

T>eAtt5, v<, redden ; •oeAftSAim, I redden; light (as a pipe). 

*OeAf , pretty, comp., -oeif e. 

*OeiTYieAf , shears (for shearing sheep). 

*Oeiriiin, certain ; 50 -061111111, certainly. 

T)ein, in phrase, t:a -oem, to or towards, for (to fetch). 

*Oein, v., say; 'Deiftim; I say; p. t., -oubAiftc. 

"OeifteAX), end. 

•OeifieATinA-c, last ; phi., -oeifieAnnACA. 

•OeAf, right (hand). 

*Oeitoiji, difference, odds. 

"Oeoc, /., drink. 

THa, w., God ; gen., T)e. 

*Oia CeA-OAome, Wednesday. 

*Oia *Oottitiai5, Sunday. 

*Oia h-Aoine, Friday. 

TMaix>, in phrases, 1 ttoiai-6, m mo -6iait>, etc., after, 

"Oinneitt,/., dinner; gen., XDirmeiiie. 

T)iot (I.), v., sell ; -oiotAim, I selL 

T>ioL (II.), v., pay ; -oiotAim, I pay. 

'01^15, v., straighten ; -0111151111, I straighten. 

"OocAft, in-, loss, hurt, harm. 

T>6i5 (I.), way, means, repairs ; fin a' -0615, an approving phraae. 

T)6i5 (II.), v., burn ; -06151111, I burn; 

"Ooimne, depth. 

"Ooiju:, v., pour, spill ; -061111:1111, I pour, spill. 

•Oottitiac, m., Sunday, Sabbath ; gen., *OomtiAi5. 

•OomriAtt, m., a man's name. 

•Ootia, unfortunate. 



X)ofiAf , m., door ; plu. } -ooittfe. 

"OofmAn, a handful. 

*Oo<ftt»5, "oofttiJA, a line, a fishing line. 

*OftATri4, drama. s 

*DtieAtn, /., company, body. 

*Ofttn-o, v., shut, close, approach; 'Ofiuroim, I shut, etc. 

*Ottuim, the back. 

T)tib, ink. 

"OubAifu;, v., said. 

TUab At), hook for catching fish. 

"Ouitie, m., a person ; jplu. } "OAOine. 

*Otiif in, a dozen. 

"Out, a loop, a noose ; dat.plu., T>utAi5. 

i 

eAT>Ac, m*, clothes, clothing ; gen., eA-OAiJ. 

eAttAC, m., cattle; gen., eAtlAij;. 

eAftbAtt, m., tail (pronounced jiuoaLL in Ulster and Connacht). 

e4HftAi*o, error. 

eAjinAif , eAfttAif , earnest penny. 

eA^Ac, m., spring; gen., eAfijtAis. 

e^f cpot^e^n, a " rickle," or thin wall of turf. 

e-Afcu, an eel; gen., eAfcon. 

•815m, necessary, necessity. 

£irmeAC, m., anyone. 

£ittij, v., rise, arise, succeed (in phrase 50 11-61^151*6 "oo tot-A^ tea© 
etc.) ; eittisim, I arise, etc. 

dciott, v. t fly ; eicioLtAim, I fly, 

eifc, v., listen ; eif crni, I listen. 

eojitiA, barley. 

•p^S; v., leave ; pajaitti, I leave. 

•p^ttf act;, laziness. • 

-pAt, reason, cause. 

£aic, a stitch. 

•pAiice, welcome, salutation. 

■pAifte, a wake. 

■pAift^se, /., the sea. 

■pAijipns, wide, roomy. 

•pAips, v., press, tighten ; T?Aif5im, I press, tighten 

pAif gteoitt, binder (not in spoken usage). 

•pA-n, v. t stay, wait ; pan Aim, I stay, wait. 

•peAOAf , excellence ; aji f eAOAf , excellent. 

*peAC, v. t bend, as the knees ; '^eACAim, I bend. 
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peA-6, in phrase, &\i peA-6, during. 

peAft, m. t gross, hay ; gen., peiji. 

Feafi, m., a man ; gen., pji. 

peAftfi, peijitvoe, better ; a b'peAtt|t = which were better. 

peAfttAinn, /., rain ; grew., j?eAfttAiiiiie. 

peAftrAfO, /. ? a spindle ; gen., peAfif Ai-oe. 

JTeic, v., see ; peicim, I see. 

J?eiceAirinAi5, dat. pi., debtors, trespassers. 

fei'oifi, possible. 

p6ite, feast, festival ; contracted to 'eite and 'te, as tA 'eite 

JTeiteArii, waiting for, state of expectancy. 

peuc, see; peucAim, I see ; means try in phrase petic teir I 

fiACA, debts, trespasses. • 

piAptiuij, v., ask, inquire ; jMApfttiijim, I ask, inquire. 

■pice, twenty. 

pitt, v., return ; pttim, I return; pitt in Donegal. 

pior, knowledge; gen,, peAfA ; cuift por Aft An rA5A|tc= send for the 
priest. 

pieA-6, /., feast. 

ptiuc, v., wet ; Ftiu6Aim, I wet. 

ptiuc, wet. 

pocAt, m., word ; plu., poet a. 

Vojtuim, act of learning. 

pott, in phrase, 50 foil, yet, still. 

Pod, sod, furrow. 

porm, desire. 

p6r , also ; often pofOA in Donegal. . 

pop^Ait, v., open ; po^tAim, I open. 

■pjiAoc, to., heather ; gen., jjjiaoic ; ceAficA pfuoic, grouse. 

PlteAgAtti, v., reply ; j?iieA5t*4im, I reply. 

pjieA5|tA, reply ; plu., we&s&pi&, 

Puacc, m. t cold. 

ptiAJAit, act of sewing. 

puAift, v., found, got. 

puAfiAX), act of cooling. 

futile a6> leavings, dregs. 

ptnjjMtm, I would leave ; condl. of pAg. 

puinneos, /., window , plu., ptiinneo5A. 

puijieAiin,/., company, boat's crew ; pui]teAnn tkyzAS, pack of card*. 

"puifipj, v., harrow ; ptnjir i§im, I harrow. 

pur, in phrase, 1 opur, hither, on this side. 
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5ao, v., go ; jAftAim, I go. 

5 Aba, m., a blacksmith. 

5a&aiI, in phrase, tjadaiL ceoit, singing* 

5AbAifx>e, CAbAifoe, cabbage. 

5aoaL, a fork, graip ; gen., gAible. 

5at>, a witbe. 

5at>a|i, ro., dog, hound ; plu., 5a"6aiii or SA-oftA ; dot. plu., s&x>\i&\t> 

gAiore, caught. 

5-Ainim, /., sand. 

5Aitii"6e, act of laughing, 

5Ai|te, a laugh. 

Sal An c a, grand. 

^AttutiA6, soap. 

5A1T1AH, m., a calf; dat.plu., jAthiiAib. 

SAttb, rough. 

5A|ibAii, a species of fish; plu., 5A|idatia. 

Sajiivoa, SAtvjroAi-o, garden. 

gAf , a stalk. 

gAfCA, quick, active; comp., stnfre. 

gAfujA, m., a boy-child, a lad. 

geAiAC, /., the moon ; gen., jeAtAiJe. 

^eAti, v., promise ; 56AttAim, I promise ; a JeAll (=mAtt JeAtl), 
because, in order, mAfi jeAtt, because, on account. 

5eAttmAin, Germany. 

geAtiH (I.), v., cut ; seAftfiAim, I cut. 

5eAti|t (II.), short, also medium, as seAtvp-CAilin, a growing girl. 
SeAptt-cuiT), a fair share. 

JeApttFiA'D, a hare. 

£eifc, v., get ; jeibim, I get ; p. t. t fUAift ; fut., jeoDAi-o. 

giottA, m., gilly, servant; plu., 510IIA1. 

giof An, a sock ; plu., 510^ Ain. 

5iot:a, a bit. 

SWf eAC, /., a girl-child, a little girl. 

5iwtiiAif,/., fir; gen., gitiiYiAire. 

51ac, v., take ; 5LACA11T1, 1 take. 

7)tAn, v., clean ; jIaiiaiiti, I clean. 

JteAf , dress, adjust, arrange ; 3teAf Aim, I dress, eta 

gtoine, glass. 

^t«Aif , v., go, repair ; stuAipm, I go, repair. 

5t<3n,/., knee; plu., jtutiA. 

5tiacac, usual, customary. 

$ni, v., do, make; Jnim, I do, make. 
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gtJi-o, v., pray ; 5«i-6im, I pray. 

gniom, act. 

gno, work, business; plu., gtiotA (gftAice is the form of the word 

used in the north). 
Softc, m.j a field. 
St^inne, female name. , 
SfiAfCA, grace. 

Sfteatin, m., amusement ; gen., 3ftirm. 
'Spe'im,/., a bite, a hold. 
5Hiof ac, live embers of fire (in the mass). 
5«AtA, /., shoulder; gen., stiAtAtin ; dat„ £tiAtAinfi. 
5«it, v., boil; jtjitim, I boil. 
5tn|ir, salty, preserved. 
gunriA, a gun ; plu., 5*11111 a?. 

1-Aftfi, v., ask ; lA^Aim, I ask. 
Iajijiacc, m., an effort. 

lAfAcc, act of lending or borrowing; loan. 

lAf gAijieAcc, act of fishing ; gen., iAf jAijieAccA. 

1mi|t, v., play ; imttim, I play. 

1m 1 tic, act of playing. 

ImceAcc, act of departure. 

Imcij, v., depart ; imti5im, I depart. 

Irme, yesterday. 

1n"otu, to-day. 

InjeAti,/., daughter. 

1rmir, v., tell, relate ; mnirim, I tell, relate. 

lomAifie, a ridge ; plu., lotnAvjii. 

lomcuiji, v., carry, bear ; lomcuifiAim, iomctiAim, I carry, bear. 

lomjiAirii, v., row, sail ; lomtiAuiAim, I row, sail. 

Joc-tnrse, healing liquid, sheep-dip. 

lor a, Jesus. 

If eat, low, lowly. 

1c, v., eat ; changed to iof — in future and conditional. 

Icce, eaten. 

1ui|i, surface of land ; arable soil. 

Iaoaiii, v., speak ; lAO-pAim, I speak. 

LAeceAmAil, daily. 

tAiDin,/., Latin. 

tAth,/., hand ; plu., Iaitia. 
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IatViaij, v., shoot ; tAtiiAi^im, I shoot. 

lAmcttAtin, handle of a flail ; dat. plu., tAtiicjt.4n11.Aio. 

Un (I.), full. 

tAn (II.), m., a full complement, as a L-An spinn, meaning much 

amusement, 
tafi, middle, midst, 
tAf, v., light ; tAf Aim, I light. 
tAf An, tAf 65, a match. 
tAfCA, a boat-load. 
tAf 5, a whip. 

tACAift, in phrase, 1 tACAiji, present. 
teADA, teAbAi-6, bed; gen., teApcA ; phi., leApcACA, 
teAl&Att, in , a book. 

teAj, v., throw clown, cast ; teAgAim, I throw, cast. 
teAn, v., follow, pursue ; teAnAim, I follow, pursue. 
teAno, m., a child ; gen., temb. 
leAft, the sea. 

LeAf , welfare,'improvement ; teAf -f Aififtse, seaweed used as manure 
teAc, v., spread ; teAtAim, I spread. 
teACAc, m., a species of seaweed ; gen., teACAij. 
teAt-cottoin, a half-crown. 
teAtcAob,/., one side, 
teAcirtioij, a half-foot. 
teAcuAi|t,y], a half-hour ; gen., teAtiiAijie. 
tei£, v., read ; leisim, I read, 
tei^, v., let, allow ; teigim, I let, allow. 
tetne, a shirt. 

teif, in phrase, 50 teitt, all. 
teic, in phrase, a teic, apart, hither. 
leicijiceAnnAin, Letterkenny. 
teojt, in phrase, 50 teoji, enough. 

tion, v., fill ; tionAim, I fill ; tiotiAim attiac, I pour out, 
tionn, ale, beer : gen., teAntiA. 
UoncA, filled, 
ticijt, /., a letter. 
to6c, a fault. 
toccA. a loft, 
torn, v., make bare, pare, shear (as sheep); torn Aim, I make bare. 

etc. 
totTiA-6, act of making bare, shearing, etc. 
tof Ait),/., a basket in which potatoes are served at dinner. 
t«Ai"6, /., lead ; gen., ttiAix>e ; peAnn tuAi'6e=a lead pencil. 
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tuAitfieAtf , ashes (collectively). 

tuat, in phrase, 50 in At, early. 

tub, a loop, a stitch. 

UagA, less. 

U115, v., lie ; Uiijim, I lie. 

tinge, act of lying. 



true, m., son ; gen,, mic ; plu. 9 mic or meic. 

tTlA-o, the trump at cards. 

ITIadat), m., a dog. 

ITlAi'oe, a stick. 

ITlAiT)ifi./., morning ; gen., mAiune. 

mAtA, a bag ; mAitin, a little bag, poke. 

tTflAince, a dress. 

ITlAi|te, Mary. 

ITlAifeA-o (=mA reA"6), if it be, well then. 

ITlAircfteA^, a churning. 

tTlAic, v., forgive ; mAitim, I forgive. 

tTlAoitij, /., a hornless cow. 

mAjib, m. t a dead person ; plu., mApoa. 

tnAfb, v., kill; mA|tOAim, I kill; becomes muifto — in future and 

conditional, 
iruns**©, wi.» market. 
tYlAtAiji, f., mother. 
meA-obA, female name. 
meA-oon-tAe, midday, noon. 
meA'oon-oi'oce, midnight. 

meAf, v., think, judge, esteem ;. meAf Aim, I think, eto. 
meAf 5, v., mix, stir ; meAf gAim, I mix, stir. 
meiT>, amount, quantity. 
meix>fieA6, merry, elated, 
meitc, act of grinding. 
meifceAt, a " factory " ; a number of people collected to do a special 

jpb of work, 
metm, amount ; ca meux) ? how much ? 
meuft, finger. 
TOiAf, /., a dish, 
mice At, Michael ; gen., tTlicit. 
tThtreATi, sweets, jam. 
fttitir, sweet to taste,. 
mm,/., meal ; gen., mine. 
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mCn, fine. 

lUin-A'-teice, place name. 

mi pee, worse. 

miciT), fit time, due time. 

moc, 50 moc, early. 

mocuir, springing, in calf. 

moitt, delay. 

mom, turf (collectively) ; gen., m6riA. 

mot, v., praise ; motaim, I praise. 

tt\6^At\ t much, many. 

mottnj, v., notice, feel, perceive ; mocmjjim, I notice, cto. 

tTJuc,/., a pig ; dat.plu., muc-Aib. 

muiteAnn,m., mill ; gen., muilmn. 

mtullteoitt, m., miller. 

muineAl, a neck. \ 

muinceAti-OA, friendly, related. 

muinueoiji, m., a teacher. 

muitie, /., the Virgin Mary. 

miiti^-6, instruction, education, breeding. 

mtjpsAil, v., awake ; mupstAim, I awake. 



ruom, v., make holy, hallow; riAoniAim, I hallow. 

tlAifie, shame. 

nea-o, a nest. 

neAth, /. , heaven. 

TI15, v. t wash ; nijim, I wash. 

tlijce, washed. 

ObAi|t, /., work ; gen. t oibfie. 
Oibfiij, v., work ; oibjti^im, I work. 
Oi-oce, /., night. 
6i Sd youth. 

Oifie<A6c4f, m., assembly, convention, the annual literary festival of 
the Gaelic League. 

OitteAt), amount, as much as. 

Oi|tneif , oipleif, implements of any kind. 

Giftteati, the day following to-morrow. 

dps, office. 

6t, v., drink ; 61 Aim, I drink. 

GLarm,/., wool; gen., oItia. 

Olc, evil. 
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OtA, oil. 

GtvouJA-o, order, ordering, arrangement. 

Otvotii 5, v., order, command ; ofrotnjpm, I order, command. 

Paca, a pack (of cards). 

pAiT>i, vulgar form of pAT>fiAi5. 

pAit)i|t, pater, prayer ; plu., pAi-opeACA. 

pArojtin pAijureAc, the Rosary ; called also Cotyom ffltnjie. 

pAip^Aji, m., paper. 

pAi^c, /., a grass field ; gen., pAi^ce. 

pAifoe, to., a child. 

pAtituif , a parlour, room. 

pAfiCAn, a crab. 

peACAc, to., a sinner; plu., peACAifc. 

peAX)Ati, Peter. 

peAtiri, m., pen. 

p6i|te, a pair. 

P15111, a " piggin," a wooden vessel with one handle. 

ptjirm, /., a penny ; gen. &nd plu., pigne. 

piteifi, a bullet ; miti-pitei^i% small-shot. 

piobAifie, m., piper. 

pioc, v., pick, select; piocAim, I pick, select. 

pi op a, a pipe. 

piAnnx>A, a plant. 

ptufi, flour ; gen., ptuifi. 

pobAt, public, congregation ; hence ceac pobtnt, a church or chapel. 

Poca, pocket. 

pott, m., hole ; gen. and plu., ptntt ; dot. plu., potlAib. 

pott-T>eACAi5, smoke-hole, chimney. 

potiA, pound (for cattle). 

popr, a port or landing stage, a railway station. 

popcAfc, a bog in which turf are cut ; gen., pottcAig. 

pop , v., marry ; p6r Aim, I marry. 

p6f a"6, marriage ; gen., popcA. 

pop c, post, post office ; gen., ptnp c. 

Poca, a pot. 

PfieAb, a jump ; the action involved in digging a spadeful ; hence a 
spadeful. 

ppeAUA, potatoe ; plu., ppeACAi. 

pu"OA|i, to., powder. 

ptmrA, a pound, pounds. 

puto^,/., a pudding, entrail ; ph., pucojA. 
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ttACAI'O, V. t Will gO. 

tlAT>, v., to say. 

tlArii or tnAi*oe jiAm, an oar ; plu. y fiAma. 

ft An, a spade ; gen. t fume. 

ftAfis, m., a class. 

tteix>, finished, completed, ready. 

ReATTiAfi, thick, stout. 

RfoeAttnj, v„ riddle, sift. 

ttmrtce, act of dancing. 

tlinne, v., did, made. 

ttic, act of running ; pit aii tae= during the day. 

R01 I15, / , a graveyard. 

Rott65,/., "rowin" of wool; wool rolled up for spinning; plu., 

ftot/1654. 
ttoriiAfi, v., delve ; fi6rivftAim, I delve. 
ttoriiftAirce, fioriiAtitA, delved. 
ttuAim, a fishing line, 
tttro, a thing ; plu., fwoA. 
tl«5, v., bore, gave birth to. 



Sajajic, m. t a priest. 

SAiVLeA"6, act of salting, preserving. 

SAittce, salted, cured. 

Shi (I.), satiety, sufficiency. 

Saic (II.), v., thrust ; f Aitim, I thrust. 

SAt (I.),/., the heel ; gen., f AtA. 

SAt (II.), a beam ; phi., f aIa. 

SAlAnn, salt.* 

SAtri, peaceful, quiet. 

SAriittA"6, to., summer. 

SAOJAt, to., the world, life. 

Saojt (I.), v., free ; f AO\\&\m, I free, liberate. 

Saoji (IL), to., an artizan, as fAOft biro, f AO|t cto6, etc- 

SAOCAfi, to., labour, effort. 

SAf r a, satisfied. 

SeACftAii, straying. 

SeAcxriiAin,/., week; gen., feAccmAi tie. 

SeA*6, it is. 

SeAJAti, John. 

SeAtjAitteAci;, hunting. 

SeAtjAiiie, to., a hunter. 
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SeAtntt63, shamrock ; gen. and plu., peAmtios*. 

Scan cap, conversation. 

Seanmoitt,/., a sermon. 

SeAf Aim or p cap 1315, v., stand ; f eapuijim, I stand (peaf and 

p eAfAim are also in use). 
SeAfMiT), act of standing. 
Seix), v., blow ; p6n>im, I blow. 
Seipeat, a chapel. 
S^ifte, supper. 
Seipfieac, a plough. 
Seot, m., a sail ; plu., .peotca. 
SeotA-6, address, superscription. 
SeomftA, a room ; plu. t peompai. 
Setim-ap, James. 

S^aipc, v., call, shout ; pjAip cim, I call, shout, 
Sj;-AT)Ati, to., a herring ; gen. and^u., p5At>Ain. 
SgAmAtt, cloud, mist. 

SjAoii, v., loosen, untie ; psaoitim, I looseu, etc. 
Sgap, v., scatter, disperse ; psapAim, I scatter, disperse. 
S^ac-ati, ?»., a looking-glass. 
Sje^tA, tidings, a message. 
S51A11, /., a knife ; plu,, pge-AnA. 
Sjiltins, /., a shilling ; gen., pgittmse. 
Sjiobot, a barn ; gen., pjioboit. 
Sjjoitc, v., split, crack ; psoiUnm, I split, etc. 
SsoitceAn, a split potatoe for planting ; plu., p 501 tee Am. 
S50HTIA6, the windpipe ; plu., p36pT>AC4. 
S^pAc, the grassy surface of soil pared off thin for roofing houses^ 

covering potatoes, etc. ; plu., pspatA. 

Sspibinc, P5pio5A-6, act of writing. 

Sspiob, v '> write ; pspiobAim, I write. < 

S^t^^uij, v., examine ; psttuDuijim, I examine ; mionpspti'ouijim. 
I examine closely. 

Sgu-Ab, v., sweep, brush ; pguAbAim, I sweep, eta 

Site, woman's name. 

Sin, v., stretch ; pinrni, I stretch. 

SiotcAT>, act of straining, sifting. 

Siottan, a strainer. 

Si u bat, v., a walk ; piubtAim, I walk. 

SiubAt, act of walking. 

Si u ban, Susan. 

SiucpA, sugar. 
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StAJ'OAn, a cold. 

St An, well, healthy. 

StAC, /., a rod. 

Sle-AJAn, m.y a turf spade ; gen. t pteAjAtn. 

SteAmAin, smooth, plane. 

SUao, m*y a mountain ; gen., pteibe. 

StiojATi, a shell-fish ; ptu. t ptiojAin. 

SIujac, slugs. 

Stnur, a protuberance, a bit. 

SnAC, thread. 

SnACAT>,/., a needle. 

Sniom, v., spin ; p nioniAim, I spin. 

Sniom, act of spinning. • 

SocAift, quiet, gentle. 

SocttAig, v., settle, adjust, arrange ; p octtaipm, I settle, adjust. 

So-oAjt, act of trotting. 

Soipoij;, v., prosper ; poittoijim, I prosper. 

SoiteA6, a vessel ; gen, and plu. f p ottije. 

Son, in phrase, Aft pon, for sake of, in lieu of* 

SopA, soap. 

Sopo£, a wisp, a sheaf. 

SopcA, a woman's name. 

SpAit), a spade. 

SpATi, PPOT165, a spoon. 

SpeAt,/., a scythe ; gen., ppeite ; dai. 9 ppeit. 

SpeAlA-ooip, m., a mower. 

SpeAtt, the sky. 

SpiopA-o nAom, the Holy Ghost ; gen„ SpiopAit) flAoim. 

SptAnc, a lighted ember. 

Sppe, a dowry. 

Spt^efo, v., spread ; pppefoim, I spread. 

Spurn p, a sponge. 

SpAiT), /., a street. 

SpAit,'/., a swathe, a layer ; gen. 9 pftAifce, 

SpiAti, a bridle, rein. 

Spdi6, v. y reach, arrive at ; pfioi6mi, I reach. 

ScAi-otte, a stair ; plu. t pcAix>pi. 

SceAtt, a " pour " of any liquid. 

Sciut-p, the rudder of a boat. 

Sciupuij, v., steer, guide, direct ; pciuptn&im, I steer, etc. (rvrfnf* 

and pciupAim are also used). 
StocAi'oe, stockings. 
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Suaic, v., mix, tease ; f uaicitti, I mix, tease. 

Swo, v._, sit ; rtnxnm, I ait. 

Suit>e, act of sitting. 

S hi -6 e ac An, a seat. 

Suit,/., an^ye ; plu., ftiite. 

StnpeAft, supper. 

Svnpce, a flail. 

Sul, before. 

Uaoaiji, v., give ; CA&fiAim, I give ; past tense, CU5. 

Ca-qj, man's name. 

V&e, tea ; also spelled ceA. 

tAinig, v. came. 

Cains, v., offer ; caijisuti, I offer. 

CAiftjinc, CAi^Sf in, act of offering. 

CAif^e, in phrase, 1 -ocAipsnS, aside (to put) away. 

CAiceoift, m., a potatoe picker. 

CAiciti, cAiirnii;, v. suit, please; CAicnijim, I suit, please. 

CaIatyi, m., ground, land. 

€aoo, /., side. 

T^Aom, v., pour, " teem " ; CAomAim, I pour. 

Capait), quick, active. 

Cajitti, over me. 

CA|t|i, tar. 

CA|i|iAiti5, v., draw, pull; CAfipAinsifn, I draw, pull. 

CAftjiAir»c, act of drawing. 

CAftc, thirst. 

fcAjic, round about. 

CeAc, m., a house. 

CeAttAC, 771., a hearth. 

UeAtnpott, m., a church ; Afit)-reAmpott, a cathedral. 

UeAf cuij, v., want, need, require ; always followed by the pre- 
position 6 or some of its compounds ; we cannot say ceAf- 
tu 151m, unless I am wanted by somebody else, as teAftutjim 
6 SeAJAn. 

Ceix>, v., go; ceixnm, I go.; past tense tv^AYo; dependent past, TyeAC&vo } 
future, ■jiacai'6. 

Ceils, v., throw, cast down ; ceitjim,. I throw, etc 

Ceme, /., fire; gen., reineA^ ; dot., ceinix>. 

Ce*t, v ti flee, retreat ; ceitrim, I flee, retreat. 

Ci, in phrase, 50 "ozi, unto, until. 

C15. v.. come; 1:151m, I come ; past tense, CAH115 ; future, uiocfAi'o. 
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CijeAtttiA, m., a lord. 

CimceAtt, about or around. 

CirhcifieA6c, service, small turns of work ; gen.> cimtineAccA 

CiomAin, v., drive ; ciomAinim, I drive. 

Cionncui5, v., turn ; nonncuijim, I turn. 

Cionnctnjte, turned, twisted. 

Ciuj, thick, plentiful. 

Cob ac, tobacco. 

Cob An, a tub. 

CocftAif, v.j wind ; coc^Aif im, I wind. 

C05, v., choose, select ; coJAim, I choose, select. 

C05, C015, v , lift, raise, erect ; cogAim, I lift, etc. 

Coj&Ait, act of lifting, etc. 

Coil, /., will ; gen.y coUu 

Com, /., bottom. 

Coin, /., pursuit, chase. 

Coiti*6eAlDAc, man's name. 

Coif 15, v., begin, commence; roipjim, I begin, commence. 

Coic, f., smoke, a smoke. 

CoriiAif, v., measure; uoriiAipm, I measure. 

Conn a, a ton. 

Cojiat), a funeraL 

CoftA-o, fruit. 

Cofo, silence. 

CfiAen, train. 

CtiAij, /., a strand. 

CttAOCAt), the ebb tide, the sea. 

CfiAt, time, occasion. 

CfiAcnonA, evening. 

CfteAb, v., plough ; cjieAftAim, I plough (rtieAOui§ and ctteAfttn^im 

also used). 
CtteAbA"6, act of ploughing. 
CfieAbce, ploughed. 

Cjie n-A ceite, through one and other, topsy turvy. 
Ctiiommj, v., dry ; ciftmijim, I dry. 
CtiiomtjJA-o, act of drying. 
Ctuuft) m., three persons ; three of anything. 
Ctioij,/., a foot, twelve inches. 
CfttjfjAn, goods, chattels, furniture. 
CuacaI, man's name; gen., CuauaiU 
CubAitte, a towel. 
C«5» »•> gave. 
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CU15, v.j understand ; cuisim, I understand. 

Cmje, thatch. 

Cuigceoiji, to., a thatcher. 

Ctnte, a flood. , ; 

CuilteAx>, more, a further number or quantity. 

CuifiLinj;, v., descend, alight ; ctujttinsim, I descend, alight. 

Cuttle, a spinning-wheel. 

Cuijif e, weariness, fatigue. 

Ciai|tfe-Ac, wearied, tired. ' 

Cum, v. y dip ; cumAitn, I dip. 

Cur, A|t t>cuf, beginning. 

UAccA|t (I.), m. the surface, the top. 

Uacxaji (II.), to., cream. 

«A15,/, a grave. 

UAift,/., an hour. 

UAf a I, iloble ; plu.j uAirte. 

Ucz, the breast. 

U5AHT1, v., harness ; ujmAim, u^muijim, I harness. 

U5 Aim, to., harness. 

U1L15, all ( = uite). 

Uitineip (properly uitil6ir), implements of any kind. 

Uirje, to., water. 

thrge-beAtA, whiskey. 

UttAth, ready, prepared. 

'tin, a contraction for cum or x>o6um, to or towards. 'Un, like cum, 

always takes the noun following in the genitive. 
UfilAp, to., floor ; plu. f utilAifi. 
UfitiAije, prayer ; plu. 9 uimAijie. 
UttnAi^e, act of praying. 

CttioC. 
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